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“integrity — THE  ESSENCE  OP  LIPE” 
Within  a  few  hours  of  this  writing  the 
Fifty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  adjourned.  The  twenty- 
five  hundred  p>ersons — officers,  com¬ 
missions,  committees,  speakers,  other 
participants,  and  interested  visitors — 
have  gone  their  individual  ways.  Elec¬ 
tive  positions  have  been  filled.  And  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  continuous  activity 
has  begun. 

It  is  not  melodramatic  to  say  that 
the  theme  of  the  meeting,  “Integrity — 
the  Essence  of  Life,”  was  also  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  discussions,  deliber¬ 
ations,  and  actions  of  the  entire  week 
in  Chicago.  There  were  some  high,  if 
not  dramatic,  moments.  It  is  difficult 
for  this  writer  to  recall — and  he  has 
been  sharing  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  nearly  twenty  years — when 
such  an  array  of  educational  personages 
has  been  heard  in  the  general  sessions. 
And  neither  has  he  seen  such  interested 
audiences.  They  repeatedly  jammed 
the  assembly  room  and  sto^  in  large 
numbers  even  after  attendants  had 
scurried  around  with  additional  chairs 
for  available  spmce.  That  something  of 
worthy  note  was  being  shared  was 
evident  to  all. 

The  same  atmosphere  was  evident 
among  the  working  groups  where  dif¬ 
ficult  and  sometimes  pai^ul  decisions 
had  to  be  made.  Here,  as  perhaps  no¬ 
where  else,  the  principle  of  integrity 
was  a  motivating  force.  Men  of  good 
will,  affable  and  S3rmpathetic,  in  con¬ 


troversial  situations  had  to  stand 
hitched  in  light  of  the  evidence  as  they 
construed  it.  This  was  especially  true 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
athletic  criteria  to  certain  institutions. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events — 
whether  one  were  on  the  giving  or 
receiving  end  of  the  deliberations — 
hearts  grew  sore  and  motives  were 
challenged,  even  by  civil  officers.  The 
insup>erable  barriers  to  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  any  human  action  made 
this  inevitable. 

At  this  time  of  writing  men  of  princi¬ 
ple  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  in  ques¬ 
tion  have  arrived  at  a  common  and 
reasonable  decision  in  terms  of  the 
values  involved.  That  further  con¬ 
structive  action  will  follow  is  certain. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  because,  after 
all,  integrity  is  really  the  essence  of  life, 
whether  the  life  be  that  of  an  individual 
or  of  an  institution. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

SIPERT  HEADS  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Continued  vigorous  leadership  of  the 
Association  is  assured  by  the  election 
of  Earl  R.  Sifert  as  president  for 
1953-54.  He  is  highly  qualified  for  this 
important  office  through  long  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  various  capacities  and  through 
his  personal  fitness  as  an  administrator. 
He  has  just  concluded  four  years  of 
membership  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  where  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  deliberations 
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of  that  important  body.  For  seventeen 
years  he  has  l^n  superintendent  of  the 
Proviso  Township  High  School  at 
Maywood,  Ulinob,  which  enrolls  ap¬ 
proximately  four  thousand  students 
and  has  149  teachers  on  its  staff.  He 
secured  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  has  served 
on  the  summer  faculties  of  several 
colleges  and  universities.  The  range  of 
his  teaching  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  covers  both  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  in  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and,  of  course,  Illinois.  In 
all  respects  he  is  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
equitable,  effective  leadership  in  the 
Association,  as  was  his  predecessor, 
Phil  M.  Bail,  who  by  virtue  of  being 
immediate  past  president  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  another  year. 

REGIONAL  OEFICE  EOR  INTEGRATION  OE 
ACCREDITING  ACTIVITIES  AUTHORIZED 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  the 
Executive  Committee  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  office  and 
the  employment  of  a  full-time  secretary 
to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  the 
accrediting  of  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  the  January  issue  of  The 
Quarterly,  Mr.  Bums,  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  described  such  coordination 
on  a  regional  basis  in  his  article, 
“Accrediting  Enters  a  New  Phase.” 
Although  Mr.  Bums  had  asserted  that 
he  wished  to  relinquish  the  secretary¬ 
ship  and  “return  to  being  a  college 
professor,”  the  Commission,  after  a 
very  discouraging  canvass  of  the  field 
for  a  competent,  experienced  individual 
to  succeed  him,  prevailed  upon  him  not 
to  resign.  That  he  is  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  represents  a  certain  professional 
sacrifice  for  Mr.  Bums,  since  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  his  new  office  preclude 
practically  all  “professorial”  duties  at 


the  University  of  Chicago.  Be  it  said,  ^ 

however,  that  he  will  not  lose  his  , 

identification  with  the  university.  His 
title.  Professor  of  Education,  is  not  < 

being  vacated,  on  occasion  he  will  ^ 

teach,  and  his  quarters  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  campus.  , 

Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  I 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  continuing 
its  traditional  cooperation  with  the  ! 

North  Central  Association.  For  many  j 

years  it  has  relinquished  a  portion  of  i 
the  time  of  selected  faculty  members —  1 

Works,  Bmmbaugh,  Russell,  Bums —  ' 

that  they  might  serve  as  secretaries  (tf  ' 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  without  cost  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  will  continue  to  do  even  more 
under  the  new  plan  because,  as  the 
university  authorities  have  stated,  the 
university  feels  that  it  is  making  a 
constmctive  contribution  to  education 
by  so  doing. 

COMMISSION  EXPRESSES  APPRECIATION 
OP  JOHNSTON’S  SERVICES 

As  ANNOUNCED  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Quarterly,  A.  J.  Gibson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  succeed  Edgar  G.  Johnston 
as  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.  In  appreciation  of 
six  years  of  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  Commission  adopted  the 
following  resolution  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  of  its  Commissions  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  voltmtary  and  unselfish 
services  of  its  personnel  and  member  institutions, 
and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Edgar  G.  Johnston  of  Wayne 
University  has  set  an  example  for  the  entire 
Association  throu^  six  years  of  competent  and 
devoted  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Commissioa 
on  Secondary  Schools,  as  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
pendents'  ScIkwIs  Conunittee,  as  a  member  <rf  the 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Aiiociation,  and  in 
numerous  other  capacities,  and 
Whereas,  his  services  have  been  made  gm- 
tuitously  available  throu^  the  generosity  of 
Wayne  University,  and 

l^ereas.  Dr.  johnstmi  has  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  and  its  concommitant  duties,  such  release  to 
be  effective  July  i,  1953, 

Therefore,  Be  it  resol>^  that  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  tender  aixl  express  to  Dr. 
Jcdinston  its  sincere  admiration  atul  its  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  distinguished  contribution  to 
this  Assodaticm,  that  we  thank  him  for  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  his  counsel,  and  that  we  express  our 
desire  f<w  his  long  continued  activity  in  this  As¬ 
sociation, 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  the  Commission  ex¬ 
press  its  great  gratitude  to  Wayne  University 
for  making  the  time  and  service  of  Dr.  Johnston 
available  without  cost  to  the  Association,  and 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  embodied  in  the  official  minutes  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schooh  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Dr.  Johnston  and  to  the  Presi- 
doit  of  Wayne  University. 

CONTEIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

N.  Durward  Cory  b  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Rochester,  Minnesota; 
Ivan  J.  Geiger  is  director  of  athletics 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Cambridge;  W.  C.  Jacquin  b  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  at 
Peoria,  Illinob;  Edgar  G.  Johnston  b 
professor  of  secondary  education  at 


Wayne  University  and  retiring  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Scho^;  W.  Henry  Johnston  b  direc¬ 
tor  of  sports  information  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  A.  E.  Lumley  b  professor  of 
physical  education  and  athletics  at 
Ar^erst  Collie,  Amherst,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  T.  Nelson  Metcale  b  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chairman  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  athletics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois;  J.  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  b  chairman 
of  the  department  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  for  men  and  director  of  athletics 
at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
Manning  M.  Pattillo  b  instructor  in 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  assocbte  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities;  Roy 
E.  Randall  b  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  education  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  Haverford,  Pennsylvanb; 
WiLUS  J.  Stetson  b  director  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  at 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvanb;  and  Marshall  S. 
Turner,  Jr.,  b  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physical  education  and 
athletics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


ATHLETICS  IN  SOME  OF  THE  BETTER  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Mamnino  M.  PaITIUjO 

Associate  Secretary  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Vnhersities,  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


In  1950*  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  began  to  consider  what  steps  it 
could  take,  as  an  accrediting  agency, 
to  meet  the  threat  to  educational 
quality  of  intercollegiate  athletics  im¬ 
properly  conducted.  Two  years  later, 
the  Association  adopted  the  most 
exacting  athletic  policy  that  any  large 
organization  had  ever  formulated.  The 
principle  underlying  this  policy  is  that 
the  essential  difference  between  a  good 
athletic  program  and  a  bad  athletic 
program  is  a  difference  in  purpose.  The 
Association  is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  mere  curbing  of  flagrant  athletic 
abuses  does  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Only  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  purpose  of  athletics  in  a  large 
number  of  institutions  will  result  in  a 
genuine  solution.  Since  colleges  and 
universities  exist  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  intercollegiate  athletics  should 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  educational 
value. 

The  destructive  tradition  of  athletics 
as  business  enterprise  and  public 
entertainment  has  become  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  very  fabric  of  many 
institutions,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  “big-time”  athletics,  that  some  of 
the  officers  of  such  institutions  hardly 
know  how  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  present  circumstances  and  make 
a  fre^  start  in  the  field  of  athletics. 
Where  does  one  begin  in  re-orienting 

*  Editok’s  Non:  By  and  large,  hiatorical 
“firaU”  are  difficult  to  eatabliah.  According  to 
J.  B.  Edmonaon,  chairman  of  the  North  Central 
Aaaodation’a  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  and 
Interacholaatic  Athletica,  the  Aaaodation  con- 
aidered  thia  problem  In  1931  and  again  in  1941. 
See  hla  article,  “The  New  Athletic  Regulatlona,” 
in  the  January  iaaue  of  Thk  QuAnnaLT. 


an  athletic  program?  What  are  the 
most  important  steps?  Certainly  one 
way  to  proceed  is  to  look  at  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  some  of  the  institutions  that 
have  already  assumed  national  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
pattern. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  the  Editor  of 
The  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  has  arranged  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following  articles  by  the 
athletic  officials  of  a  selected  group  of 
colleges  and  universities.  These  articles 
tell  an  eloquent  story  of  high  profes¬ 
sional  competence  and  sound  principles 
in  operation.  It  will  be  clear  to  the 
reader  that  not  all  eight  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  have  yet  reached  the  same  stage 
of  athletic  development,  but  the  more 
important  thing  is  that  all  of  them 
have  adopted  the  right  purpose  and  are 
building  on  this  basis. 

These  eight  colleges  and  universities 
have  several  characteristics  in  common 
as  institutions  and  as  leaders  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  First,  they  are  all 
noted  for  academic  excellence.  Their 
standards  of  instruction  place  them 
among  the  very  best  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions.*  As  first-rate  colleges  and 
universities,  they  are  unwilling  to  toler¬ 
ate  athletic  conditions  that  will  reflect 
on  their  academic  integrity.  Second, 
they  treat  intercollegiate  athletics  as  a 
part  of  their  phjrsical  education  pro- 

*  In  thia  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  five 
of  the  eight  collegea  and  univenitiea  rank  in  the 
top  ten  inatitutions  of  the  United  Statea  in  the 
undergraduate  preparation  of  younger  American 
acholara.  See  Robert  H.  Knapp,  and  Joaeph  J. 
Greenbaum.  The  Younger  American  Scholar:  His 
CoUegiate  Origins.  Chicago:  Univeraity  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Preaa  and  Wealeyan  Univeraity  Preaa,  1953. 
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grams;  contests  with  other  institutions 
are  not  something  set  apart  from  the 
central  work  of  educating  students. 
Third,  they  regard  the  cost  of  athletics 
as  a  proper  charge  against  their  educa¬ 
tional  budgets.  In  other  words,  they 
see  no  reason  why  athletics  should  be 
a  self-supporting  enterprise  any  more 
than  instruction  in  English.  Fourth, 
since  the  athletic  programs  of  these 
institutions  are  carefully  designed  to 
maximize  the  educational  value  of 
athletics,  it  is  desirable  that  as  many 
students  as  possible  participate  in 
athletics.  Wide  participation,  rather 
than  expert  performance  by  a  few,  is 


the  object.  Fifth,  the  athletic  staffs  are 
bona  fide  faculty  members,  selected  for 
their  professional  ability  as  teachers  of 
physical  education.  Whether  or  not 
they  can  produce  winning  teams  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  Sixth,  these 
institutions  do  not  define  success  as 
winning  at  all  costs  in  “big-time” 
athletics.  If  they  utilize  fully  the  edu¬ 
cational  resources  of  athletics  and  if 
they  furnish  reasonably  good  competi¬ 
tion  to  institutions  of  comparable 
academic  standards  and  similar  ath¬ 
letic  policies,  they  consider  their  ath¬ 
letic  programs  successful. 


A  RE-EMPHASIS  ON  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS:  A 
REPORT  ON  THE  JOHNS  HOPONS  UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 

Maxshaix  S.  Toxim,  Jm. 

Chairmam,  Department  cj Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 

Johns  Hopkins  Vnhersity,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


In  1934,  eighteen  years  ago,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  pioneered  an  ath¬ 
letic  program  which  today  is  envied  by 
many  of  her  sister  institutions.  It  is 
envied,  not  because  of  the  amount  of 
money  or  the  amount  of  publicity  it 
gets  through  its  all-winning  teams,  but 
rather  because  the  program  generates 
no  such  financial  returns,  has  prac¬ 
tically  no  publicity  value,  and  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  geai^  to  all-winning 
teams.  And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
we  at  Johns  Hopkins  feel' we  have 
solved  a  big  problem  which  is  agitating 
educational  circles  today,  “What  are 
the  proper  place  and  the  proper  em¬ 
phasis  on  athletics  in  an  educational 
institution?” 

The  basis  upon  which  the  Johns 
Hopkins  athletic  program  rests  is  very 
simple.  Athletics  can  and  should  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  education 
of  students,  but  when  athletics  are 
encouraged  for  the  financial  returns 
which  may  be  realized,  or  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  values  which  may  be  developed, 
true  educational  purposes  cannot  be 
served.  There  is  a  place  for  athletics  in 
a  bona  fide  educational  institution  only 
to  the  extent  that  athletics  contribute 
to  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
institution.  To  the  extent  that  non- 
educational  objectives  are  to  be  met,  to 
that  extent  athletics  lose  their  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  overall  program. 

It  is  our  belief  that  unqualified 
acceptance  of  this  principle  is  a  basic 
and  vital  requirement  for  a  legitimate 
athletic  program  at  an  educational 
institution.  Having  adopted  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  being  genuinely  honest  and 


forthright  in  a  desire  to  implement  it, 
we  find  that  certain  steps  logically 
follow.  First,  the  students  who  are 
admitted  to  the  institution  will  not  be 
selected  because  of  their  athletic  prow¬ 
ess,  but  rather  because  of  their  aca¬ 
demic  potential.  Secondly,  the  program 
of  athletic  activities  will  include  only 
those  which  these  students  desire,  and 
such  activities  will  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  no  student  need  fear  for 
his  scholastic  standing  because  of  his 
participation  in  them.  Thirdly,  since 
the  only  aim  is  to  provide  ^e  best 
possible  educational  experiences  for 
students  through  athletics,  there  is  no 
justification  for  admission  charges  and 
other  commercial  arrangements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  athletic  program. 

The  heart  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
program  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  we 
have  taken  the  third  step  and  have 
removed  ourselves  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  by  not  charging  admission 
to  our  home  athletic  contests.  Further, 
we  do  not  engage  in  the  practice  of 
exchanging  guarantees,  but  prefer  to 
meet  teams  on  a  home-and-home  basis, 
expecting  our  visitors  to  pay  their  own 
traveling  expenses,  and  agreeing  to  do 
the  same  ourselves,  asking  no  share  of 
their  gate  receipts  for  our  visit.  As  a 
result  of  our  “no  income”  policy,  our 
athletic  program  may  be  planned  solely 
on  its  own  merits  as  an  educational 
activity  without  regard  for  its  “income 
potential”  and  for  fluctuations  induced 
by  variable  athletic  income  figures. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  financial 
possibilities  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
have  led  to  the  over-emphasis  and 
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exploitation  of  athletics  that  charac¬ 
terize  too  many  of  the  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  in  our  schools  and  colleges  to^y. 
Unless  and  until  such  commercial  con¬ 
siderations  are  repudiated,  the  over¬ 
emphasis  and  exploitation  will  continue 
to  exist.  The  income  potential  of  ath¬ 
letics  is  fostered  and  promoted  by 
winning  teams,  and  the  more  important 
the  income  potential  is,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  a  winning  team  becomes.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  all  the  questionable 
practices  which  have  been  criticized  as 
the  evils  of  present  day  athletics  make 
their  appearance. 

If  one  examines  some  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  been  characterized 
as  “evil,”  it  is  obvious  that  most  of 
them  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
overwhelming  necessity  to  win.  None 
of  them  is  really  an  integral  require¬ 
ment  for  the  reasonable  conduct  of  the 
sport,  but,  rather,  they  serve  as  means 
by  which  one  team  can  possibly  gain  a 
slight  advantage  over  its  opponents. 
Long  daily  practice  sessions,  extra 
meetings,  and  out-of-season  practice 
may  help  a  team  become  a  little  more 
proficient,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  much 
of  the  players’  study  time.  A  long 
season  with  many  games  not  only  in¬ 
creases  the  income  of  the  institution 
but  the  additional  game  experience 
gives  the  team  the  greater  expertness 
that  might  help  defeat  a  less  experi¬ 
enced  team.  Even  the  argument  that 
all  your  opponents  do  these  things  and 
so  must  you,  when  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  indicates  an  unwholesome  em¬ 
phasis  on  winning.  Likewise,  post¬ 
season  games  and  tournaments,  coming 
well  after  the  end  of  a  regular  season, 
are  rather  obviously  a  financial  and 
publicity  venture  with  little  relation  to 
educational  purpose. 

One  aspect  of  the  criticism  of  certain 
practices  in  athletics  receives  far  less 
attention  than  it  deserves,  namely,  the 
effect  of  these  practices  on  the  player 


himself.  It  is  obvious  that  the  better 
player  material  a  coach  has,  the  better 
chance  he  has  of  making  his  coaching 
effective.  Consequently,  considerable 
effort  is  spent  in  securing  the  best 
possible  players  because  that  is  one  of 
the  best  assurances  of  a  winning  team. 
The  race  to  recruit  this  player  talent 
has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  amount  of 
attention  being  centered  on  some  of 
the  more  spectacular  or  more  proficient 
of  the  high  school  athletes.  They  be¬ 
come  subject  to  an  amazing  amount  of 
flattery  and  inducements  to  attend  a 
particular  college.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  an  immature  youngster  to  see 
through  this  haze  of  adulation  and 
realize  that  he  is  being  shown  attention, 
not  for  his  personal  character  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  only  because  his  athletic 
ability  makes  him  worth  something  to 
a  team.  Under  these  circumstances, 
how  can  he  possibly  learn  what  his  real 
worth  as  a  person  is? 

After  such  an  athlete’s  entrance  to 
college,  he  becomes  a  victim  of  power¬ 
ful  pressures  from  many  sides  to  justify 
his  status  as  an  athlete.  He  will  natu¬ 
rally  react  more  vigorously  to  the 
strongest  pressures,  and  if  his  institu¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  more  concerned  over 
his  athletic  ability  than  his  scholastic 
ability,  he  will  devote  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  expertness  in 
athletics.  It  is  small  wonder  that  such 
an  athlete  is  much  more  concerned  over 
who  he  is  than  over  what  his  purpose  is 
in  attending  college.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  his  conception  of  the  values  of  a 
higher  education  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted. 

As  these  various  practices  have 
arisen  in  our  collegiate  athletic  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  obvious  that  they  bear  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  importance  of 
the  financial  possibilities  of  athletics. 
The  stronger  ^e  interest  in  the  income 
potential  of  the  program,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  resist  the  compulsion  to 
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resort  to  these  questionable  activities. 

Here  at  Johns  Hopkins,  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  that  athletics  must  pay 
financially  has  removed  the  temptation 
to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  ath¬ 
letes.  It  has  been  our  experience  as  our 
program  has  developed  since  1934, 
that  the  elimination  of  the  income 
potential  from  athletics  has  been  the 
basic  guarantee  of  the  real  values  in 
our  athletics.  All  our  players  are  hona 
fide  students.  No  student  will  take  a 
special  program  in  order  to  play  on  a 
team,  since  the  sport  is  so  conducted 
that  he  may  take  any  academic  pro¬ 
gram  he  desires  and  still  play.  The 
desire  to  win  under  our  program  is  just 
as  important  to  the  player  as  it  might 
be  in  the  “big-time,”  but  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  failing  to  win  will  be  only 
the  healthy  reaction  of  examining  the 
defeat  so  as  to  profit  from  mistakes  and 
thus  make  fewer  the  next  time.  It  is  in 
an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  where  the 
desire  to  win  is  self-imposed,  that  we 
believe  the  best  educational  benefits  of 
athletics  can  be  realized.  By  removing 
the  commercial  aspects  of  athletics  we 
know  we  can  keep  the  healthy  atmos¬ 
phere  we  want. 

The  program  of  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  at  Johns  Hopkins  is  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  physical 
education  program.  The  values  of  com¬ 
petitive  s{x>rts  under  desirable  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  control  are  sufficiently 
worthwhile  to  be  included  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  Just  as  in  the  academic  program 
there  are  superior  students  who  need 
advanced  work  in  order  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  the  same  situation  holds  in  the 
area  of  physical  abilities.  Some  stu¬ 
dents,  through  superior  native  ability 
or  more  extensive  experience,  will  not 
be  sufficiently  challenged  in  the  regular 
intramural  program.  The  intercollegi¬ 
ate  program  gives  them  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  will  demand  their  best 
efforts  and  which  will  therefore  be 


stimulating  and  satisfying.  Thus, 
neither  the  regular  intramural  nor  the 
intercollegiate  program  by  itself  will 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  students.  And, 
of  course,  provision  must  be  made  for 
those  students  who  are  insufficiently 
skilled  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  regular  intramural  offerings. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  we  have  eleven 
intercollegiate  sports  in  our  present 
program,  with  football,  soccer,  and 
cross  country  in  the  fall;  basketball, 
fencing,  and  wrestling  in  the  winter; 
and  lacrosse,  baseball,  track,  tennis, 
and  golf  in  the  spring.  We  sponsor  two 
squads  in  each  sport,  as  we  have  in¬ 
stituted  our  own  regulation  permitting 
Freshmen  to  compete  only  on  a  squad 
of  their  own  classmates  during  their 
first  year  on  the  campus.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  the  advantages  of  a 
less  intensive  competitive  program  for 
Freshmen  far  outweigh  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  not  making  the  varsity  team 
stronger  by  using  certain  of  the  Fresh¬ 
men.  Our  first  concern  is  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  new  student  to  his  life  and 
academic  program  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  the  coaches  can  do  a  better  job  of 
this  if  not  concerned  with  preparing  for 
too  long  a  competitive  season.  We  have 
therefore  kept  this  phase  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  intact  during  the  recent  period 
when  many  institutions  and  confer¬ 
ences  have  dropped  their  Freshman 
team  requirements. 

In  addition  to  this  intercollegiate 
program,  which  reaches  almost  one- 
third  of  our  student  body,  the  univer¬ 
sity  conducts  activities  of  instruction 
in  physical  education  classes  and  main¬ 
tains  an  extensive  intramural  program. 
These  activities  are  all  group^  under 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics.  The  chairman  of  this 
department  is  responsible  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  these 
activities  and  is  responsible  to  the  dean 
of  the  Homewood  Schools  for  discus- 
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sions  and  decisions  in  regard  to  policy. 
There  is  no  athletic  advisory  or  control 
committee  and  so  the  chairman  is 
actually  at  liberty  to  call  on  a  consider¬ 
ably  wider  range  of  advice  in  suggesting 
policy  to  the  dean. 

The  dep>artment  is  normally  staffed 
by  four  full-time  men  in  addition  to  the 
chairman.  There  are  also  a  few  part- 
time  instructors  and  coaches  who  assist 
in  specific  areas  of  the  program.  All  full¬ 
time  personnel  have  duties  in  coaching 
intercollegiate  activities,  sup>ervising 
intramurals,  and  teaching  physical 
education  classes. 

Because  our  intercollegiate  program 
does  not  require  all-winning  teams, 
the  members  of  our  staff  are  not  hired 
for  their  ability  to  produce  such  teams. 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  the  players  give  to  them  and 
whether  the  players  seem  to  enjoy  their 
participation  under  the  coach  and  give 
him  their  best  effort.  We  want  our 
players  to  be  better  men  for  having 
participated  on  our  teams  and  to  feel 
satisfaction  in  having  been  a  member 
of  the  squad.  If  our  coach  can  accom¬ 
plish  this,  we  feel  the  “won  and  lost 
record”  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  right  kind  of  coach  can 
instill  the  desire  to  win  by  best  and 
honest  effort,  but  if,  in  spite  of  such 
effort  a  game  is  lost,  only  the  game 
and  not  the  integrity  of  the  players  is 
lost.  We  do  not  want  our  coaches  to  feel 
they  must  depart  from  any  of  the  above 
principles  for  the  sake  of  a  victory. 

In  ^e  light  of  these  general  purposes 
and  objectives  of  our  inter-collegiate 
program,  we  have  found  that  certain 
of  the  problems  which  agitate  athletic 
administrators  largely  solve  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  obvious  that  a  season  last¬ 
ing  too  long  and  requiring  too  many 
games  is  an  unreasonable  drain  on  the 
students*  time.  Excessive  length  of 
daily  practice  sessions  and  extra  meet- 
mgs  again  represent  an  unreasonable 


demand  on  a  student’s  time  if  he  is 
exp>ected  to  maintain  his  scholastic 
work  in  competition  with  students  not 
so  engaged.  We  feel  no  compulsion  to 
organize  out-of-season  practice  periods, 
since  the  only  purpose  of  such  periods 
is  to  make  a  team  stronger  than  it 
would  naturally  be.  Post-season  games 
fall  in  the  category  of  financial  and 
publicity  promotion  and  consequently 
have  no  place  in  our  program. 

The  selection  of  activities  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  depends  largely 
on  student  interest,  qualified  by  our 
financial  resources  and  the  availability 
of  facilities  and  suitable  competition. 
We  do  not  feel  obligated  to  support 
any  activity  that  draws  so  few  partici¬ 
pants  that  it  does  not  justify  the  time 
and  expense  that  it  requires.  Many 
colleges  have  dropped  football  because 
of  its  “excessive  costs,”  but  when  foot¬ 
ball  at  Johns  Hopkins  can  attract  as 
participants  better  than  one  out  of 
twelve  students  it  somehow  does  not 
seem  right  to  drop  it. 

Many  athletic  directors  and  college 
administrators  have  often  asked  the 
question,  “How  can  we  afford  to  have 
an  intercollegiate  athletic  program 
without  charging  admission?”  As  could 
be  inferred  from  some  of  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  paper,  the  answer  is 
partly  philosophical  in  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  must  first  decide  the  relative 
importance  of  all  its  activities.  The 
question  of  “affording”  any  university 
activity  is  the  same  as  in  athletics,  and 
is  answered  in  terms  of  the  relative 
values  that  each  of  the  activities  in¬ 
volves.  Thus,  intercollegiate  athletics 
are  “afforded”  at  Johns  Hopkins  be¬ 
cause  the  university  believes  that  they 
have  sufficient  value  to  justify  the 
expenditure.  The  non-subsidization  of 
athletes  and  the  elimination  of  gate 
receipts  are  simply  steps  to  insure  the 
retention  of  the  values  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  acknowledges  by  virtue  of  its 
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financial  support.  The  university  feels 
it  is  no  more  right  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Physical  Education  Department  to 
make  the  money  to  operate  his  pro¬ 
gram  than  it  would  be  for  the  chairman 
of  the  English  Department  to  be  forced 
to  raise  the  funds  to  support  his  depart¬ 
ment.  The  university  does  not  feel  that 
any  student  or  student  activity  should 
be  exploited  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
op>eration  of  any  phase  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000.  It  has  not  included  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  athletic 
plant  and  facilities,  which  is  handled 
entirely  by  the  Plant  Manager’s  Office 
as  are  all  maintenance  operations  on 
the  campus.  The  budget  is  divided 
roughly  into  60  percent  for  salaries  and 
40  percent  for  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tion.  The  latter  item  includes  all  costs 
for  the  intercollegiate  program  as  well 
as  for  the  physical  education  and  intra¬ 
mural  activities. 

The  budget  is  prepMired  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  university  authorities  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  budget  for  any 
other  department.  It  is  subjected  to 
the  same  scrutiny  that  any  other  budg¬ 
et  receives.  There  is  no  discrimination 
either  for  or  against  it.  It  must  stand 
on  its  own  merits. 

Of  the  equipment  and  operational 
costs  for  the  department,  amounting  to 
about  $23,000,  approximately  $16,000 
represents  expenses  for  conducting  the 
intercollegiate  program.  The  balance 
represents  costs  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  intramural  programs  and 
their  associated  activities.  The  major 
portion  of  intercollegiate  expenses,  of 
course,  goes  to  the  payment  of  officials 
for  home  games  and  to  defraying  the 
cost  transportation  and  meals  for 
games  elsewhere.  Playing  equipment 
and  game  and  practice  uniforms  are 


expensive,  but  we  have  found  that 
many  economies  can  be  instituted 
without  sacrificing  either  quality  or 
appearance.  Since  we  do  not  feel  obli¬ 
gated  to  “dress  up”  a  team  for  the 
spectators  or  to  induce  students  to 
play,  we  have  found  that  neatness  can 
be  obtained  at  much  less  expense  than 
“dressiness.”  Reasonable  care  and 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  players 
and  coaches,  along  with  proper  cleaning 
and  renovation,  have  resulted  in  worth¬ 
while  economies.  It  should  hardly  be 
necessary  to  add  that  all  protective 
equipment  is  the  best  that  can  be 
secured. 

The  evaluation  of  this  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the 
administration  of  it.  We  frequently 
wish  we  could  use  criteria  as  simple  as 
those  employed  in  commercial  athletic 
programs,  namely,  “How  much  money 
did  we  make?”  and  “How  many  games 
did  we  win?”  However,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties,  attempts  are  continually 
being  made  to  study  our  program  to  see 
how  it  could  be  made  more  effective. 
The  purposes  and  goals  we  seek  are  not 
easily  measured,  but  are  represented 
by  attitudes,  concepts,  and  reactions 
more  than  anything  else.  These  things 
may  perhaps  be  grouped  under  the 
terms  sportsmanship  and  cilisenship, 
and  in  general  our  coaches  and  players 
could  agree  on  what  those  terms  imply. 
The  evaluative  process  itself  is  valuable 
in  our  program,  primarily  because  it 
represents  an  individual  review  of  one’s 
own  attitudes  and  actions,  with  the  aim 
of  determining  whether  these  attitudes 
and  actions  have  coincided  with  these 
general  concepts  of  sportsmanship  and 
citizenship.  This  self-evaluation  in¬ 
volves  constant  comparison  with  a  high 
standard  of  performance,  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  anything  else  results  in  a 
higher  standard  of  performance  in 
striving  for  our  objectives. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation 
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long  enough  to  have  been  subjected  to 
most  of  the  stresses  and  strains  that  it 
is  likely  to  have.  The  fact  that  it  is  still 
flouris^g  and  that  it  still  receives  very 
adequate  financial  support  from  the 
university  should  be  significant  proof 
of  its  acceptance.  The  fact  that  this 
program  has  operated  through  prosper¬ 
ous  and  restricted  years,  through  large 
and  small  enrollments,  and  yet  has 
been  able  to  retain  the  same  basic 
principles  and  practices  should  be 
evidence  of  its  inherent  stability. 

We  regret  that  more  colleges  that 
have  found  the  pressures  of  commercial 
athletics  too  rigoious  have  not  seen  fit 
to  join  us  and  institute  our  type  of 
program.  As  many  of  the  current  ath¬ 
letic  practices  are  more  and  more  ex¬ 
posed  for  what  they  are — the  normal 
consequences  of  playing  commercial 
sports  on  the  basis  of  an  avowedly  non¬ 
commercial  philosophy — the  more  cer¬ 
tain  we  are  that  the  elimination  of 
guarantees  and  gate  receipts  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  answer.  To  be  sure,  a  truly  ama¬ 
teur  program  cannot  be  conducted 
cheaply,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  values 
are  inherent  in  athletics  as  we  claim,  it 
would  be  doubly  worth  the  expense  to 
msure  those  values  and  to  eliminate 
the  evils.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
expenses  involved  in  maintaining  a 
commercialized  program  cease  to  exist 
under  an  amateur  program.  Even  the 
word  “amateur”  itself  has  long  since 
lost  its  meaning  in  reference  to  college 
athletics.  The  time  is  past  due  when 
we  should  label  our  atUetic  programs 
for  what  they  are,  for  in  reality  there  is 
nothing  holy  about  being  an  aqaateur 
and  nothing  sinful  in  being  a  profes¬ 
sional,  but  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  be 
the  latter  while  claiming  to  be  the 
former. 

As  we  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on 
our  program,  there  are  certain  things 
that  seem  very  significant  to  us.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  and  most  important  of 


these  is  the  fact  that  in  actuality  there 
are  no  real  considerations  or  pressures 
which  serve  to  divert  us  from  our  edu¬ 
cational  objectives.  Our  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  many  varied  activities 
supported  by  the  university  as  a  means 
of  achieving  its  educational  purposes. 
There  is  no  group,  alumni  or  otherwise, 
whose  payments  into  any  special  fund 
have  given  them  a  vested  interest  in 
the  active  direction  of  the  athletic 
program.  The  students,  alumni,  and 
other  supporters  of  Johns  Hopkins 
have  demonstrated  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  athletic  program 
for  eighteen  years,  and  their  concern 
for  its  proper  growth  and  development 
is  the  same  as  they  have  for  the  entire 
university. 

Another  point  which  strikes  us 
rather  forcefully  is  the  type  of  student 
participation  we  have.  We  feel  we  have 
a  large  number  of  our  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  our  program,  every  one 
of  whom  does  so  entirely  by  his  own 
choice.  The  students  who  report  for  our 
teams  know  full  well  that  they  will 
receive  no  special  consideration  for 
such  participation.  In  spite  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  required,  they  must  still 
meet  every  bit  of  competition  in  the 
classroom  by  those  students  who  have 
not  chosen  to  participate  in  athletics. 
Because  the  time  required  for  athletics 
is  not  excessive,  but  nevertheless  does 
involve  some  sacrifice  and  some  intel¬ 
ligent  planning  by  the  student,  we  feel 
t^t  such  participation  is  property 
conducive  to  acquiring  real  personal 
discipline.  We  feel  that  on  this  basis  it 
is  the  healthiest  and  most  desirable 
kind  of  participation  that  we  can  get. 

As  we  consider  these  various  things 
about  our  program  we  experience  a  real 
feeling  of  pride  and  sati^action.  They 
serve  to  convince  us,  day  after  day, 
that  we  really  do  have  the  right  kind  of 
athletic  program  for  an  educational 
institution. 
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T.  Nelson  Metcalf 

Prefessor  and  Chairman  Physical  Edncation  and  Director  of  Athletics, 

The  University  of  Ckicaio,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  University  of  Chicago  takes  sity  sports  we  play  primarily  at  the 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  conducts  its  college  rather  than  the  university  level, 
athletic  program  for  sp>ort,  recreation,  Tht  juniorvarsityteams&Te  restricted 
and  its  Vocational  values  rather  than  to  students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
for  business,  public  entertainment.  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
prestige,  publicity,  or  financial  return.  Since  the  College  admits  students  who 
There  is  a  common  misconception  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year 
that  Chicago  has  withdrawn  from  the  of  high  school,  these  boys  in  the  first 
intercollegiate  athletic  field  and  en-  two  years  are  iith  and  12  th  grade 
gages  in  only  intramural  sports.  This  students.  Theirs  is  high  school  level 
misunderstanding  is  probably  due  to  competition  against  public  and  paro- 
the  fact  that  Chicago  is  rarely  men-  chial  city  and  suburban  high  schools 
tioned  in  the  headlines  of  the  sports  and  in  ^e  Private  School  League  of 
pages  since  it  dropped  varsity  football  Greater  Chicago.  For  these  teams 
in  1939  and  resigned  from  the  Western  membership  in  the  Illinois  High  School 
Conference  in  1946.  The  fact  of  the  Association  is  maintained, 
matter  is  that  Chicago’s  extra-mural  The  club  teams  are  open  to  faculty, 
sports  program  was  never  more  ex-  employees,  and  in  some  instances  to 
tensive  than  it  is  today.  The  following  alumni  as  well  as  to  students.  Only 
table  shows  the  extent  of  the  varsity  eight  of  the  fifteen  club  teams  receive 
sports  program  in  1951-52.  regular  coaching.  The  schedules  of  the 


Varsity  Teams 

Junior  Varsity 
Teams 

h^ormal  Varsity 
and  Club  Teams 

Bueball 

Baseball 

Badminton  Club 

BuketbsU  (+  B  Tesm) 

Basketball 

Baseball  (Summer) 

CroM  Country 

Fencing 

Basketball  (Professional  Schools) 

Fencing 

Golf 

Fencing  Chib 

Golf 

Gymnastics 

Gymnastics  Chib 

Gynuukstics 

Soccer 

Ice  Hockey  Chib 

Soccer 

Swimming 

Rifle  Club  (two  teams) 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Sailing  Chib 

Tennis 

Indoor  Track 

Squash  Chib  (three  teams) 

Indoor  Track  (-f-  B  team) 

Outdoor  Track 

Tennis  (Summer) 

Outdoor  Track  (-)-  B  team) 

Wrestling 

Track  Club 

Wrestling 

Wei^t  lifting  Club 

The  varsity  teams  play  without  any  club  teams  include  athletic  clubs, 
conference  aflUiation.  Since  Chicago  YMCA’s,  colleges,  industrial  teams, 
withdrew  from  the  Western  Confer-  and  A.A.U.  championship  meets, 
ence,  each  team  has  endeavored  to  find  Many  of  the  practices  and  policies  of 
its  proper  level  of  competition.  In  the  Chicago’s  athletic  program  are  unique, 
arrangement  of  schedules  an  effort  is  at  least  among  large  universities.  Some 
made  to  secure  opponents  of  approxi-  of  the  more  unusual  features  which  will 
mately  equal  strength.  In  fencing  and  be  explained  in  the  following  para- 
gymnastics  the  competition  is  at  the  graphs  are: 

“Big  Ten”  level.  In  the  other  ten  var-  i.  The  predominant  emphasis  that 
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is  placed  on  the  educational 
values  of  athletic  participation. 

2.  The  autonomy  of  the  athletic  staff 
in  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

3.  The  complete  integration  of  var¬ 
sity  sports,  administratively  and 
financially,  in  the  general  ph}rsical 
education  program. 

4.  The  complete  absence  of  athletic 
recruiting. 

5.  The  absence  of  detailed  rules  of 
eligibility. 

6.  The  freedom  from  the  abuses  and 
pressures  so  commonly  associated 
with  varsity  athletics,  especially 
at  the  university  level. 

Official  and  semi-official  statements 
of  Chicago’s  athletic  policies  have  been 
prepared  from  time  to  time  over  the 
past  twenty  years  (1933,  1937,  1938, 
1939,  1946,  and  1951).  These  state¬ 
ments  have  been  prepared  by  the 
athletic  staff  voluntarily  or  at  ^e  re¬ 
quest  of  the  administration.  Several 
of  them  have  been  submitted  to  and 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  administration. 

The  1937  statement  included  the 
following  paragraphs  which  have  been 
repeated  with  little  modification  in 
every  re-draft  of  policy.  These  para¬ 
graphs  express  the  basic  athletic  phi¬ 
losophy  under  which  the  program  is 
conducted. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  are  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  benefit  of  the  participants.  In  the 
coaching  and  training  of  teanu  and  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  contests,  the  welfare  of  the  athletes  must 
outweigh  all  other  consideratioiu. 

The  opportunity  to  participate  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  is  considered  not  so'much  a  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  athlete  renders  to  the  university  as 
a  privilege  which  the  university  permits  the 
atUete  to  enjoy. 

The  athletic  program  is  so  conducted  as  to 
assure,  in  so  far  as  possible,  that  students  will  do- 
vote  only  as  much  time  and  effort  to  athletics  as 
is  beneficial  to  thdr  general  welfare. 

DEPAKTMENT  OKGANIZATION 

Intercollegiate  and  interscholastic 
athletics  are  administered  by  the  staff 


of  physical  education,  the  same  group 
that  is  responsible  for  the  required  and 
voluntary  class  programs,  intramural 
athletics,  and  all  forms  of  physical 
reaction.  The  Department  Chairman 
serves  as  Director  of  Athletics. 

ATHLETIC  CONTROL 

Chicago  has  no  athletic  committee, 
board,  or  council  in  either  advisory  or 
controlling  capacity  and  has  had  none 
for  thirty  years.  The  Department  runs 
its  own  program,  responsible  only  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  central 
administration.  Because  the  program 
is  conducted  as  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  participants,  it  is  logical 
for  the  trained  and  expert  staff  to  have 
full  control  rather  than  to  leave  im¬ 
portant  policy  judgments  to  some  com¬ 
mittee  of  faculty,  alumni,  and  students 
whose  members  are  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  less  well 
qualified  to  make  decisions,  and  more 
prone  to  have  other  interests  than  the 
welfare  of  the  students. 

FINANCE 

The  entire  program  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  University  budget  appro¬ 
priation.  There  is  no  student  activity 
fee,  athletic  fee,  or  physical  education 
fee.  Athletic  receipts,  if  any,  go  directly 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  University 
rather  than  being  applied  to  offset 
athletic  expense.  No  admission  charge 
is  made  to  students,  faculty,  employ¬ 
ees,  or  their  immediate  farcies.  This 
divorce  of  athletic  receipts  from  ath¬ 
letic  expenses  is  considered  funda¬ 
mental.  It  takes  the  money  element 
out  of  athletic  management  and  per¬ 
mits  emphasis  on  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective — the  welfare  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  In  order  to  justify  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  educational  funds  for  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  avoid  the  extravagance  which  tends 
to  creep  in  when  receipts  are  great. 
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Chicago’s  fortunate  location  in  a  great 
urban  center  makes  it  possible  to 
operate  full  and  satisfactory  schedules 
with  very  small  travel  expenses. 

The  Department’s  budget  appropria¬ 
tion  comes  in  three  sections — instruc¬ 
tion,  service,  and  equipment  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  individual  items  of  the 
instruction  budget  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Dean  or  the  central 
administration,  but  the  services  and 
the  “E&E”  budgets  come  to  the  De¬ 
partment  in  lump  sums  with  no  desig¬ 
nated  amounts  for  each  phase  of  the 
total  program.  In  other  words,  the 
staff  itself  determines  the  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  varsity,  junior  varsity, 
intramurals,  class  instruction,  etc. 

The  physical  education  budget  cov¬ 
ers  the  maintenance  of  all  outdoor 
athletic  facilities  and  of  the  clay  floor 
of  the  field  house.  The  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Department’s  budget  main¬ 
tains,  heats,  and  services  the  buildings. 

The  entire  program  is  conducted  on 
a  budget  of  less  than  $60,000,  exclusive 
of  instructional  salaries. 

STARE  AND  TENXTRE 

All  members  of  the  coaching  staff, 
which  has  varied  from  eleven  to  thir¬ 
teen  regular  full-time  members,  have 
faculty  rank  and  title.  All  staff  mem¬ 
bers  except  the  chairman  coach  two  or 
more  varsity  or  junior  varsity  teams, 
and  all  have  teaching  assignments  in 
the  required  and  voluntary  class  pro¬ 
grams.  This  assumes  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  phases  of  the  program.  Staff 
salaries  are  comparable  to  the  general 
faculty  scale  of  the  University.  The 
present  staff  for  men  includes  one  pro¬ 
fessor,  four  associate  professors,  five 
assistant  professors  and  one  instructor. 
This  is  an  extremely  versatile  group, 
each  man  being  a  specialist  in  one  or 
two  sports  and  a  qualified  instructor 
in  several  others. 

The  official  statement  of  policy  says 
that  the  tenure  of  staff  members  is  not 


dependent  upon  winning  teams  and 
that  a  coach’s  position  is  secure  only  as 
long  as  he 

a.  recognizes  the  proper  place  of 
athletics  in  the  university, 

b.  cooperates  with  his  colleagues  and 
the  administration,  and 

c.  shows  reasonable  evidence  that 
(i)  he  knows  his  games  and  can 
teach  them  well,  (2)  his  primary 
concern  is  the  welfare  of  the 
participants,  and  (3)  he  has  a 
good  influence  on  them. 

The  average  tenure  of  the  present 
coaching  staff  is  fifteen  years. 

NON-ACAOEiaC  STARE 

The  services  budget  includes  the 
salaries  of  seven  full-time  men.  Four 
are  designated  as  groundsmen  and  three 
as  locker  room  and  equipment  room 
supervisors.  All  seven  men  are  compe¬ 
tent  technicians  who  make  or  repair 
much  of  the  equipment.  This  budget 
also  covers  the  salaries  of  three  and 
one-half  secretaries  and  typists  and 
some  part-time  student  help. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

The  health  of  candidates  for  athletic 
teams  is  supervised  by  the  Student 
Health  Service  which  offers  unusually 
complete  medical,  surgical,  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  service.  No  special  athletic 
injury  insurance  is  carri^  by  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  medical  service  for  ath¬ 
letes  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  students 
except  that  athletes  receive  a  special 
re-check  at  the  beginning  of  each 
sports  season.  A  team  candidate  is  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  strenuous  ac¬ 
tivity  unless  approved  by  Student 
Health.  Such  approval  is  also  required 
for  return  to  activity  after  illness  or 
serious  injury.  The  department  em¬ 
ploys  a  student  trainer  for  the  late 
afternoon  hours.  He  does  preventive 
bandaging  and  gives  first  aid  treatment 
of  simple  sprains,  bruises,  and  lesions. 
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RECRUITINO 

None  of  those  who  play  on  Chicago’s 
teams  are  recruited  for  their  athletic 
ability.  At  Chicago  the  ordinary  stu¬ 
dent  with  no  special  athletic  talent  or 
ability  is  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  participation  in 
varsity  sports  as  the  skilled  athlete. 

The  coaches  are  not  expected  and 
would  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  recruiting 
of  student  athletes.  Admissions  officers, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  the  university 
have  been  instructed  to  make  no 
special  efforts  to  recruit  students  just 
because  they  are  athletes.  However,  it 
is  felt  that  a  prospective  student  who 
meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
university  and  is  also  an  athlete  is  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  student  body. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  al¬ 
ways  had  very  liberal  financial  aids  for 
students.  However,  these  have  never 
been  based  on  athletic  ability.  All 
scholarship  awards  are  based  on  aca¬ 
demic  performance  and  financial  need. 
In  the  award  of  jobs  and  other  aids 
no  differentiation  is  made  between  the 
athlete  and  the  non-athlete. 

The  policy  in  schedule  making  is 
stated  in  this  way: 

Contests  are  scheduled,  in  so  far  as  practicable, 
with  teams  representing  schools  of  comparable 
athletic  strength,  and  of  similar  standards,  ideals, 
and  educational  policies.  The  aim  is  to  arrange 
those  contests  which  will  provide  players  with  the 
most  valuable  experience.  Schedules  are  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  a  minimum  of  conflict 
with  academic  appointments.  Almost  all  con¬ 
tests  away  from  home  are  on  Saturday.  Week 
day  contests  at  home  are  usually  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

VARSITY  TEAKS  AS  PHYSICAL  EDU¬ 
CATION  CLASSES 

All  varsity  squads  are  listed  in  the 
university  time  schedules  as  non-credit 


physical  education  classes  of  one-half 
course  value.  All  candidates  are  reg¬ 
istered  for  these  classes.  Passing 
grades  are  recorded  on  the  record  and 
appeared  on  all  transcripts  of  credits 
even  though  not  credited  toward  de¬ 
grees  at  this  institution. 

ATHLETIC  EUGIBIUTY 

Junior  varsity  teams  (high  school 
level)  conform  to  the  eligibility  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Illinois  High  School  Associ¬ 
ation  in  which  membership  is  main¬ 
tained. 

The  varsity  teams  are  conducted 
with  what  most  athletic  directors  and 
coaches  consider  an  amazing  absence 
of  eligibility  rules. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reasons 
why  Chicago  finds  it  possible  to  get 
along  without  the  usual  eligibility  rules 
one  needs  to  know  the  following 
peculiarities  of  the  university’s  organi¬ 
zation. 

Organisation  of  the  University 

I.  THE  COLLEGE,  which  admits  students  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  grade  (or  Junior  year  of 
high  school)  and  i»epares  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  Progrw  in  the  College  is  measured 
by  annual  comprehensive  examinations.  Place¬ 
ment  tests  determine  what  examinations  are  re¬ 
quired  of  each  student  and  he  may  take  the  ex¬ 
aminations  with  or  without  having  taken  courses 
designed  to  prepare  for  them.  Due  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  students  advance  at  greatly  different 
speeds,  and  while  one  man  may  take  as  many  as 
six  years  to  complete  the  work  of  the  College, 
another  may  quidify  for  his  B.A.  degree  in  a 
sin^  quarter. 

a.  THE  DIVISIONS  (Biological  Sciences, 
Humanities,  Physical  Sciences,  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ences).  The  Divisions  otter  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  The  Bachelor’s  degree  is  not  necessarily 
a  prerequisite  to  the  Master’s,  nor  is  the  Master’s 
a  prerequisite  to  the  doctorate.  The  award  of  a 
degree  in  the  Divisbna  is  baaed  upon  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  student  rather  than  upon  a  rigidly 
specified  program  (ff  courses  and  residence  re¬ 
quirements.  It  may  take  frmn  one  to  six  years  to 
qualify  for  the  Master’s  degree  and  from  two  to 
ten  years  for  the  Doctor’s  degree. 

3.  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  (Busi¬ 
ness,  Divinity,  Law,  Library,  Medicine,  and 
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Social  Service  Administration).  These  schools 
offer  a  variety  of  degrees  at  the  Bachelor’s, 
Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  levels.  The  admission  re¬ 
quirements  vary  from  two  to  four  years  of  work 
beyond  high  sdiool  and  the  time  required  to 
qualify  for  a  degree  varies  over  a  wide  range. 

Admission  to  all  parts  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  based  on  the  probable  ability 
of  the  individual  to  carry  successfully 
his  scholastic  program.  The  chief  fac¬ 
tors  considered  by  the  admissions 
office  are  previous  achievement  and 
the  showing  in  scholastic  aptitude  tests. 
No  consideration  is  given  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  because  he  has  athletic  talent,  nor 
is  athletic  ability  considered  in  the 
award  of  any^ ‘scholarship  ’or  other 
financial  aid. 

The  method  of  student  selection  and 
the  scholastic  repute  of  the  university 
have  resulted  in  an  unusually  highly 
screened  student  body.  For  example, 
the  average  aptitude  test  scores  (Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Examination)  of  students  entering 
the  College  following  high  school 
graduation  has  ranged  from  the  87th 
to  95th  percentile  rank  of  all  students 
taking  these  tests  in  American  colleges. 

Delinquency  in  studies. — It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  any  one  who  can  gain  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  can  successfully  carry  the  scho¬ 
lastic  load  should  be  allowed  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  privileges  of  athletic  competi¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  unusual  and  varied 
grading  systems  in  the  university, 
there  are  no  set  standards  of  academic 
achievement  for  athletic  eligibility.  If  a 
man  has  no  failures  on  his  record,  he  is 
considered  scholastically  eligible  for 
athletic  competition.  If  he  has  a  failure 
on  his  record,  his  case  is  referred  to  his 
dean  of  students  who  decides  whether 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  man  to 
compete  or  not  to  compete. 

Freshman  rule. — Chicago  does  not 
apply  the  Freshman  rule.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  Freshman  rule  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  athletic  recruiting.  Under  the 


Chicago  admission  plan  there  is  no 
possibility  of  athletic  recruiting,  even 
if  someone  were  interested,  and  no  one 
is.  No  one  is  interested,  because  the 
emphasis  has  been  kept  on  the  welfare 
of  the  participants  rather  than  on  the 
winning  of  championships  or  building 
athletic  prestige. 

Another  reason  for  a  Freshman  rule 
is  to  give  the  athlete  opportunity  to 
become  adjusted  to  college  work  and 
life  before  engaging  in  a  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  all-absorbing  extra-curricular 
activity.  The  Chicago  athletic  program 
is  conducted  on  the  basis  that  member¬ 
ship  on  a  team  should  not  distract  a 
man  from  his  academic  effort,  nor 
should  it  cause  him  to  miss  classes  or 
lose  study  time. 

Many  team  members  enter  at  the 
nth  grade  and  play  two  years  on  our 
high  school  level  teams.  It  would  seem 
inconsistent  to  insist  that  these  men 
stay  out  of  competition  for  a  calendar 
year  before  trying  out  for  a  varsity 
team. 

Comparatively  few  students  at  the 
divisional  or  professional  school  level 
are  interested  in  intercollegiate  sports. 
The  great  majority  of  the  team  mem¬ 
bers  come  from  the  upper  years  of  the 
College — a  unit  of  about  670  men,  very 
few  of  whom  have  had  high  school  com¬ 
petition. 

Transfer  rule. — The  one-year  resi¬ 
dence  rule  for  transfer  students  is  not 
applied.  This  rule  was  designed  to  dis¬ 
courage  “tramp”  athletes  and  the 
proselyting  of  athletes  from  one  college 
to  another.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
anyone  with  athletic  talent  would 
transfer  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  athletic  purposes  or  that  anyone 
would  encourage  any  athlete  to  make 
such  a  transfer.  Chicago  therefore  does 
not  feel  justified  in  withholding  the 
privilege  of  participation  because  a 
man  has  transferred. 

Graduate  rule. — It  was  explained 
above  that  Bachelor’s  degrees  may  be 
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and  are  taken  at  Chicago  following 
residence  periods  varying  from  one 
quarter  to  six  years.  Moreover  some 
men  do  not  bother  to  take  a  bachelor’s 
or  even  a  master’s  degree  on  their  way 
to  the  Ph.D.  Therefore,  in  determining 
athletic  eligibility  Chicago  disregards 
degrees  altogether  and  merely  limits 
the  years  of  competition. 

Years  of  competition. — The  only 
traditional  eligibility  rule  which  Chi¬ 
cago  retains  is  the  "limit  to  competi¬ 
tion”  rule.  This  rule  is  retained  in  order 
to  prevent  a  star  athlete  (should  one 
enroll  at  Chicago)  from  competing  as 
long  as  he  is  in  the  university,  thereby 
depriving  of  competition  some  man 
who  would  reap  more  benefit  from  the 
experience.  This  limitation  also  serves 
to  avoid  possible  complaint  from  op¬ 
ponents  that  Chicago  is  using  athletes 
who  have  had  more  than  the  normal 
college  experience.  Four  seasons  in  a 
sport  is  the  maximum  participation 
allowed. 

When  Chicago  enters  a  man  in  a 
Major  Relay  Meet,  he  conforms  to  the 
eligibility  rules  of  the  Relay  Games 
Association. 

In  those  sports  in  which  Chicago  has 
continued  to  compete  against  Western 
Conference  schools  (fencing  and  gym¬ 
nastics),  the  team  members  conform  to 
all  conference  eligibility  standards,  in¬ 
cluding  the  graduate.  Freshman,  trans¬ 
fer,  and  three-year  residence  rules. 

Amateuf  rule. — The  amateur  rule  is 
strictly  enforced,  but  if  the  situation 
should  ever  arise  where  a  man  who  has 
professionalized  himself  in  one  sport, 
such  as  baseball,  should  wish  to  com¬ 
pete  in  some  other  sport,  such  as  golf, 
the  staff  proposes  to  consider  seriously 
whether  his  professionalism  would 
make  him  an  undesirable  participant  in 
the  other  sport,  and  to  rule  accordingly. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  sponsor  varsity  and  junior 
varsity  teams  in  every  sport  in  which 


the  student  interest  warrants.  The 
university  provides  the  best  of  facilities 
and  equipment,  the  best  of  instruction 
and  supervision,  the  best  of  physical 
safeguaixis  and  medical  care,  and 
attractive  intercollegiate  and  inter¬ 
scholastic  schedules  in  the  making  of 
which  the  welfare  of  the  athletes  out¬ 
weighs  all  other  considerations.  The 
teams  are  not  uniformly  strong,  even 
at  the  small  college  level,  but  it  is  felt 
that  a  desirable  educational  experience 
for  our  students  is  provided  and  that 
the  program  justifies  its  support  from 
educational  funds.  « 

In  spite  of  the  many  satisfactory 
aspects  of  Chicago’s  athletic  program 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  recent 
years  something  appears  to  be  lacking. 
F'ollowing  the  war  there  has  been  a 
definite  drop  in  student  interest  and 
in  respect  for  the  program.  Withdrawal 
from  the  Western  Conference  and  the 
substitution  of  less  exciting  schedules 
for  the  old  “big  time”  schedules  is 
doubtless  one  factor.  But  a  more  im¬ 
portant  cause  would  appear  to  be  the 
predominant  emphasis  the  university 
has  placed  upon  intellectual  training  to 
the  exclusion  of  concern  for  the  whole 
individual. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  increased 
interest  of  the  present  administration 
in  student  activities,  both  athletic  and 
non-athletic,  will  result  in  an  improved 
athletic  morale  and  a  better-rounded 
student  body.  The  concept  that  makes 
intellectual  growth  the  sole  end  of  edu¬ 
cation  seems  to  be  in  process  of  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  acceptance  of  a  broader 
definition  of  education  in  which  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  athletics  are  a  more 
integral  part.  The  proposed  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  college  plan  should 
also  contribute  to  a  healthier  athletic 
situation.  As  these  anticipated  changes 
take  place,  the  athletic  staff  will  feel 
that  Chicago  has  a  nearly  ideal  pro¬ 
gram. 


ATHLETICS  AT  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


Rot  E.  Ramdali. 

Dinctor,  Department  ef  Physical  Edncatum, 
Haaerford  CeOete,  Haeesfa^,  Petmsyhama 


At  Havektokd  College  the  program 
I»epared  by  the  Physical  Education 
Department  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  organised  as  a  course 
ol  natural  activity  and  taught  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  health  and  vigor. 
Baacally  our  aim  is  healthy  athletic 
competition  for  every  student.  Our  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  are: 

I.  The  devdopment  of  as  toond  a  physique  as 
the  heredity  of  the  individual  will  permit. 

a.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  technique  of 
certain  activitiea,  especially  those  with 
hold-over  value. 

In  order  to  attain  these  objectives, 
the  program  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts,  instruction  and  competition,  at 
three  separate  levels.  First,  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Program  for  the  most  skilled; 
second,  the  Intramural  Program  for  the 
semi-skilled;  and  third,  the  Class  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  unskilled.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  guide  the  individual  partici¬ 
pant  upward  from  class  to  intramural, 
and  from  intramural  to  intercollegiate, 
but  care  is  taken  to  see  that  each  boy 
participates  on  the  level  of  his  own  abil¬ 
ity,  thus  creating  in  him  a  sense  <A  self 
confidence. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  PROGRAM 

Hie  Department  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  is  part  of  the  Department  oi 
Physical  Education  and  as  such  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  supported  by  the  college. 
There  is  an  Athletic  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  made  up  of  three  students,  three 
faculty  members,  and  three  alumni, 
whose  duties  are  limited  to  an  advisory 
capacity  to  assist  the  director  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  establishing  policy,  recom¬ 
mending  schedule  changes,  etc.  The 


budget  for  the  support  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  including  salaries,  is  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  college.  No  consideration  is 
given  to  gate  receipts.  Three  full-time 
members  of  the  coaching  staff  are  regu¬ 
lar  members  of  the  faculty  and  share 
the  same  privileges  as  other  faculty 
members,  including  security. 

The  athletic  schedules  of  Haverford 
teams  are  prepared  with  the  idea  of 
supplying  equal  comptetition.  No  game 
is  scheduled  with  financial  returns  as 
the  primary  consideration.  This  means 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  can 
count  on  winning  at  least  half  of  our 
games  over  a  period  of  years.  Natu¬ 
rally,  some  sports  are  stronger  than  oth¬ 
ers  so  that  the  stronger  teams  can  meet 
stronger  opposition.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  complete  a  coverage  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  thus  giving  more  bo)rs  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  intercollegiate 
field,  twelve  varsity  and  junior  sports 
are  maintained.  These  are  football,  soc¬ 
cer,  cross  country,  basketball,  wrestling, 
fencing,  cricket,  baseball,  track,  sailing, 
tennis,  and  golf.  Coaches,  on  either  a 
full-  or  part-time  basis,  are  in  charge  of 
all  sports  squads  and  no  team  travels 
except  under  supervision.  We  like  to 
feel  that  each  of  our  opponents  is  play¬ 
ing  under  similar  conditions.  Thus,  nat¬ 
ural  rivalries  are  developed.  Our  sched¬ 
ules  are  of  average  length:  football, 
seven  games;  soccer,  nine  games;  bas¬ 
ketball,  fifteen  games;  wrestling,  seven 
matches  plus  an  annual  tournament; 
baseball,  sixteen  games;  and  other 
sports  in  like  proportions.  Pre-season 
practices  are  held  to  a  minimum  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  well-being  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  and  no  post-season  matches 
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are  accepted.  No  sport  is  permitted  to 
assume  a  more  favorable  or  important 
position  in  the  program  than  any  other 
and  no  man  may  drop  from  either  an 
intramural  team  or  season  sport  in  or¬ 
der  to  participate  in  a  pre-season  train- 
ing  program.  Neither  may  a  student 
participate  in  more  than  one  sport  dur¬ 
ing  a  season. 

Our  eligibility  rules  are  those  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Eastern  College  Athletic 
Conference.  In  order  to  participate,  a 
student  must  maintain  a  scholastic  av¬ 
erage  that  the  dean  of  the  college  be¬ 
lieves  is  in  line  with  the  student’s  abil¬ 
ity;  thus,  probation  is  not  automatic 
nor  normally  used  as  an  athletic  disci¬ 
plinary  measure,  the  feeling  being  that 
as  athletics  are  a  part  of  our  regular 
program,  a  boy  should  no  more  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  activity  than  he  would  be 
forbidden  entry  to  the  physics  labora¬ 
tory  or  an  English  class. 

Haverford  is  a  small  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  of  fewer  than  five  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  Waiver  of  the  Freshman  rule  has 
been  granted  by  the  E.C.A.C.,  thus 
making  all  undergraduates  eligible  for 
intercollegiate  athletics.  This  waiver  is 
important,  not  so  much  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Freshmen  to  varsity  squads — 
few  are  capable  of  the  jump  from  high 
school  to  college  competition — but  it 
does  mean  Haverford  is  able  to  field 
junior  varsity  teams  in  all  intercollegi¬ 
ate  sports.  The  college  would  not  have 
sufficient  material  available  to  permit 
scheduling  Freshman  and  junior  var¬ 
sity  teams  with  Freshman  candidates. 

THE  INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  based  entirely  on  the 
class  system  of  competition.  Teams  to 
represent  each  of  the  four  classes  are 
selected  at  the  start  of  each  season  by 
means  of  tryouts  supervised  by  one  of 
the  staff  members.  Only  those  candi¬ 
dates  sufficiently  advanced  in  skill  to 


compete  acceptably  are  retained  on  the 
intramural  squads.  An  Intramural 
Committee,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  class,  has  been  formed 
to  assist  the  department  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  committee,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  staff  members,  assists 
in  preparing  schedules,  securing  and  as¬ 
signing  officials,  and  establishing  policy 
as  to  rules  play  and  eligibility.  The 
final  decision  on  appeals  and  protests 
rests  with  the  committee.  During  the 
playing  season,  consisting  of  a  round 
robin  or  double  round  robin  depending 
on  the  number  of  teams  involved,  a 
team  member  may  use  two  scheduled 
games  for  fffiysical  education  credit  and 
his  third  hour  requirement  must  be  met 
in  class  under  instruction  in  the  sport  in 
which  he  participates. 

At  the  close  of  each  season  class 
championships  are  run  off,  with  a 
picked  team  from  each  class,  in  tourna¬ 
ment  style.  A  running  score  is  main¬ 
tained  t^ughout  the  year,  both  in  in¬ 
tramural  play  and  class  play-offs,  to 
decide  the  class  champion.  A  plaque, 
suitably  inscribed,  is  presented  to  the 
winning  class  by  the  college.  The  intra¬ 
mural  program  includes  touch  football, 
soccer,  basketball,  volleyball,  wrestling 
on  tournament  day,  softball,  and  ten¬ 
nis.  As  an  incentive  to  active  participa¬ 
tion,  the  winning  teams  in  volleyball, 
basketball,  and  softball  meet  class 
champions  from  a  neighboring  college 
in  post-season  games. 

The  outdoor  facilities  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  our  program,  both  intercol¬ 
legiate  and  intramural,  are  excellent. 
All  maintenance  is  supplied  by  the  col¬ 
lege.  There  are  two  practice  football 
fields  and  the  varsity  field,  surrounded 
by  a  four-lap  track  with  a  sao-yard 
straightaway,  with  stands  seating  fif¬ 
teen  hundr^.  In  addition  Haverford 
has  three  soccer  fields  plus  a  varsity 
field  with  suitable  seating,  one  baseball 
field  with  stands  for  three  hundred,  and 
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a  cricket  field  and  house.  Within  the 
bounds  of  the  campus  are  a  3i-mile 
cross  country  course  and  an  ke  skating 
pond  of  about  two  acres  with  a  skating 
house  for  dressing  and  parties.  There 
are  twelve  tennis  courts. 

Our  indoor  facilities  are  at  present 
limited  to  the  gymnasium,  a  single  bas¬ 
ketball  court,  locker  and  shower  facili¬ 
ties  for  home  and  visiting  teams,  a  suit¬ 
able  wrestling  room,  and  a  small  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  Plans  are  practically  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  erection  ol  an  indoor 
playing  field  to  house  a  double  basket¬ 
ball  court  with  seating  capacity  of 
about  one  thousand,  a  seven-lap  cinder 
track,  and  a  dirt  area  of  sufficient  size 
to  enclose  a  baseball  infield.  With  the 
addition  of  this  new  building.  Haver- 


ford’s  indoor  facilities  will  be  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  our  excellent  outdoor  facili¬ 
ties. 

PARTICIPATION 

At  present  about  125  of  our  under¬ 
graduate  student  body  belong  to  the 
Varsity  Club,  the  organization  of  men 
who  have  won  varsity  insignia.  Intra¬ 
mural  competition  occupies  about  350 
men  during  the  year.  There  is  some 
duplication  between  varsity  and  intra¬ 
mural  participation,  but  it  is  estimated 
conservatively  that  85  percent  of  the 
Haverford  student  body  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  form  of  athletic  en¬ 
deavor,  playing  to  win,  not  ashamed  to 
lose. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND  INTERCOLLEGIATE  AND 
INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

A.  E.  Luiilby 

Prcfeuor  of  Physical  EdacatUm  ami  Atidoties,  Atmkarst  CoOtge, 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 


In  this  small  liberal  arts  college  for 
men,  we  cannot  define  our  present  posi> 
tion  in  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
athletics  without  looking  at  our  cul¬ 
tural  past  in  this  field.  In  1859,  ninety- 
four  years  ago,  President  Steams  of 
Amherst  College  startled  the  academic 
world  by  sa)ring,  “If  a  moderate  amount 
of  physical  exercise  could  be  secured  as 
a  general  thing  to  every  student  daily  I 
have  a  deep  conviction,  founded  on 
close  observation  and  experience,  that 
not  only  would  lives  and  health  be  pre¬ 
served  but  animation  and  cheerfulness 
and  a  high  order  of  efficient  study  and 
intellectual  life  would  be  secured.”  The 
ideas  just  stated  are  still  an  integral 
part  of  our  modem  program. 

President  Steams  proceeded  to  have 
a  gymnasium  built  and  hired  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hitchcock  as  a  director  of  “health¬ 
ful  activities.”  Dr.  Hitchcock  founded 
physical  education  at  Amherst  by  pro¬ 
moting  student  health,  formal  gymnas¬ 
tics,  intramural  games,  and  the  use  of 
outdoor  shower  baths.  He  was  followed 
at  Amherst  College  by  two  other  direc¬ 
tors,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips  and  Prof.  Al¬ 
lison  W.  Marsh.  These  three  men, 
working  closely  with  their  colleagues  on 
the  faculty  and  taking  their  places  as 
vigorous  and  farsighted  leaders,  have 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  physi¬ 
cal  activity  is  considered  an  important 
phase  of  education. 

Amherst  now  has  an  enrolment  of 
1,100  men  and  a  faculty  of  11$.  Physi¬ 
cal  education  and  athletics  are  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  our  curriculum.  We  consider 
physical  education  as  the  training  of 
the  body  and,  through  the  body,  of  the 
mind  and  emotions.  The  completion  of 
two  years  of  instruction  in  games  and 


development  activities  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  program  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  student  health,  and  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  and  athletics  including  intra¬ 
mural  games. 

The  aims  of  the  program  are: 

A.  To  know  each  student,  his  contfition,  his 
limitations,  and  his  sixties. 

B.  To  suggest  correctioa  of  abnonnal  physical 
tendencies. 

C.  To  develop  good  health  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  assist  in  maintaining  it. 

D.  To  develop  cocwdinatkm  and  skill  in  games. 

E.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some 
games  well  so  that  th^  may  be  enjoyed 
both  in  college  and  afterward. 

The  physical  education  requirements 
are  as  follows: 

A.  All  students  must  take  two  years  of  physi¬ 
cal  education.  (We  do  not'have  a  [xofcs- 
aional  major  in  physical  education.) 

B.  Fitness  test  standard. 

C.  Swimming  skills  in  addition  to  the  gei>eral 
requirement  of  100  yards. 

D.  Participation  in  a  recreation  spmt. 

E.  Participation  in  a  team  sport. 

F.  Special  exercise  for  the  unskilled,  under- 
wei^t,  and  overweight 

All  twelve  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
chairman  for  coaching  teams,  teaching 
physical  education  classes,  and  helping 
in  intramural  athletics.  We  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  for  each  member  of  the 
department,  and  these  areas  of  respon¬ 
sibility  are  as  follows: 

I.  Chairman  of  physical  education  and 
athletics  (head  soccer  coach,  tumbling) 

s.  Varsity  schedules,  director  of  intramural 
athletics,  Uaisoo  with  the  academic  faculty 
and  dean.  Conre^xmdence  with  oth« 
colleges  (head  coach  of  track  and  croea 
country,  special  exercise) 

5.  Budget  coordinator,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  trainers,  liaison  with  medical  dirwtor 
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(head  coach  of  baseball,  assbtant  football 
coach,  class  basketball) 

4.  Athletic  field  supervision,  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  liaison  with  public  relations 
director  (h^  coach  of  football,  boxing, 
assistant  track) 

5.  Director  Freshman  athletics  and  physical 
education  program,  home  games  super¬ 
vision,  tickets,  visiting  teams  (head  coach 
of  hockey,  assistant  Freshman  football. 
Freshman  track) 

6.  Varsity  wrestling.  Freshman  football 
class  tennis 

7.  Supervision  of  gymnasium  and  cage,  in¬ 
cluding  janitors  (varsity  basketball  coach. 
Freshman  baseball,  assistant  football) 

8.  Ski  tows  and  skiing  on  Memorial  and 
Tinker  hills,  liaison  with  outing  Chib 
(fencing  coach.  Freshman  soccer,  ski 
classes) 

9.  Supervision  of  squash  buildings,  squash 
courts,  and  tennis  courts  (varsity  tennis 
and  squash  coach,  class  tennis  and  squash) 

10.  Supervision  of  the  swiimning  pool  and 
swimming  program  (swimming  coach, 
class  swimming.  Red  Cross  program) 

11.  Secretary  to  the  department,  class  at¬ 
tendance  in  physi<^  education  and 
athletics,  supervision  of  intramural  ath¬ 
letics 

12.  Freshman  basketball  coach,  assistant 
coach  in  football,  softball  classes 

(^estions  of  policy  are  handled 
within  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  the  chairman 

2.  By  the  cabinet  (six  highest  rank¬ 
ing  members) 

3.  By  the  whole  twelve-man  depart¬ 
ment 

Some  major  matters  of  college  policy 
are  directly  under  the  academic  faculty, 
the  president,  and  the  dean.  Other  ma¬ 
jor  policy  decisions  are  made  by  the 
Athletic  Committee  made  up  of  the 
president,  the  dean,  the  president  of  the 
Student  Council,  and  six  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  Athletic  Committee 
may  refer  policy  matters  to  the  faculty 
for  action  via  the  “Committee  of  Six,” 
which  is  an  elected  faculty  committee 
to  advise  the  administration  and  fac¬ 
ulty. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of 
Athletic  Committee  action  and  faculty 
vote: 


A.  Freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  participate  on 
varsity  teams. 

B.  Freshmen  are  not  allowed  unexcused  ab¬ 
sences  during  the  first  semester. 

C.  Eligibility  rules  have  been  deleted  because 
the  faculty  feels  here  that  these  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities  are  an  important  part  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  process  and  should  not  be  denied  any 
student  However,  the  dean  at  his  discre¬ 
tion  may  deny  some  students  the  privilege 
of  absence  from  classes. 

D.  During  195a  the  faculty  voted  to  limit 
varsity  and  Freshman  schedules  to  the 


following: 

Varsity 

Freshman 

Baseball 

18 

10 

Basketball 

18 

10 

Cross  Country 

6 

5 

Football 

8 

5 

Golf 

II 

S 

Hockey 

12 

5 

Soccer 

8 

5 

Squash 

II 

6 

Swimming 

12 

5 

Tennis 

II 

6 

Track 

12 

7 

Wrestling 

8 

4 

— 

— 

X3S 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
four  other  activities  that  are  supported 
on  an  informal  basis.  They  are  crew, 
fencing,  lacrosse,  and  skiing. 

Our  policy  regarding  intercollegiate 
competition  rests  by  faculty  vote  on 
the  rules  of  the  Eastern  College  Ath¬ 
letic  Conference.  As  a  matter  of  record 
we  have  further  stiffened  several 
E.C.A.C.  rules  and  resolutions  by  fac¬ 
ulty  vote  and  administrative  order. 

A.  As  stated  above,  we  do  not  allow  Freshmen 
to  compete  on  varsity  teams  even  though 
we  are  allowed  to  do  so  by  E.C.A.C.  ruling. 

B.  We  do  not  allow  pre-season  or  post-season 
practice  by  intercollegiate  athletic  teams. 

C.  We  do  not  allow  post-season  contests. 

It  has  been  administrative  policy  in 
physical  education  and  athletics  for 
many  years  to  take  an  active  part  in 
sending  representatives  to  the  New 
England  Conference;  Eastern  College 
Athletic  Conference;  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association;  College  Ph}rsi- 
cal  Education  Association;  National 
Intramural  Association;  and  to  the 
American  Association  for  Health,  Ph3rsi- 
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as  to  meetings  of  coaches  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  individual  or  group  ac¬ 
tivities. 

We  are  trying  to  stand  for  college 
athletics  on  an  amateur  basis  under  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  the  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Since  we  feel  that  ath¬ 
letic  competition  is  a  p>art  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  process,  we  want  it  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  the  new  curriculum 
of  Amherst  College.  The  excesses  in 
athletics  in  American  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  can  probably  never  be  regu¬ 
lated  successfully  by  sectional  or  na¬ 
tional  conferences.  However,  we  at  Am¬ 
herst  believe  in  trying  to  cooperate  in 
this  regulatory  process. 

INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  Amherst 
College  have  competed  with  under¬ 
graduate  intramural  teams  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have 
also  officiated  in  intramural  and  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  contests  since  very 
early  times.  It  is  well  to  state  here  that 
this  participation  and  officiating  in  ath¬ 
letics  with  and  for  students  places  the 
college  in  a  unique  position.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  is'jacquaint^  with  athletic  prob¬ 
lems  and  therefore  is  able  to  render  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  here  in 
having  academic  teachers  who  by  the 
nature  of  these  activities  can  influence 
student  and  faculty  attitude  toward 
athletics.  Departmental  policy  dis¬ 
cussed  at  faculty  meetings  is  handled 
with  consideration  and  knowledge  of 
the  problem. 

We  are  primarily  interested  in  en¬ 
couraging  young  men  to  manage  and 
participate  in  physical  activities  as  part 
of  their  higher  education,  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  participation  will  pro¬ 
mote  stability,  courage,  coordination, 
sportsmanship,  and  a  sense  of  leader- 
^p.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  department 
accepts  the  challenge  of  making  par- 


interesting  and  attractive  as  possible. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  rules  and  sched¬ 
ules  should  be  so  framed  that  the  men 
who  need  the  exercise  and  competition 
will  get  it  not  only  willingly  but  also 
eagerly.  The  average  student  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  compete  with  men  of  like  abil¬ 
ity  for  the  fun  of  playing,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  not  so  much  on  winning  or  losing 
as  on  how  well  the  game  is  played. 

For  many  years  Amherst  College  has 
promoted  class  contests  and  fraternity 
games  as  a  part  of  the  extra-curricular 
life  of  the  college.  In  1948  the  president 
of  the  college  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Amherst  CoOege  was  among  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  importance  of  physical  activity  as  a  part 
of  the  educational  program.  We  seek  not  merely 
physical  fitness  for  the  undergraduate  but  also 
the  development  of  athletic  tkills  that  will  bring 
satisfaction  in  later  years. 

For  more  than  ao  years,  the  basis  of  intra¬ 
mural  athletics  has  been  fraternity  teams.  Re¬ 
cently,  dormitory  teams  have  been  added.  This 
program,  developed  under  the  guidance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  E.  Lumley  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  second  world  war,  gives  almost 
every  man  in  college  a  chance  to  take  part  in 
contests  in  a  wide  variety  of  sports.  Today,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  of  contests  and  the  number 
of  contestants,  intramural  athletics  form  a  most 
significant  feature  of  ph)rsical  education  at  Am¬ 
herst  This  significance  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  students  themselves  determine  the 
^rts  in  which  they  will  participate,  the  rules 
under  which  they  will  play  and  the  scheduling  of 
contests. 

A  recent  graduate  of  the  college  made 
the  following  statement  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate  manager  of  intra¬ 
mural  athletics: 

Intramural  competition  is  a  much  needed  ac¬ 
tivity  at  Amherst.  In  no  other  activity  is  the 
sense  of  teamwork  and  group  spirit  so  highly 
developed  as  it  is  on  the  playmg  field.  This  sense 
of  cooperation  can  be  carried  over  to  the  ultimate 
goal — a  new  and  improved  college  spirit  and  a 
more  united  student  body. 

Intramural  sports  develop  inter-  and  also 
intra-fraternity  and  dormitory  spirit.  Each  man 
has  a  sense  of  belonging;  and  the  spirit  developed 
on  the  field  will  help  unify  each  group. 

An  intramural  program,  such  as  we  have  at 
Amherst  brings  together  almost  100%  of  the 
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Student  body  and  most  of  the  faculty  during  the 
course  of  a  college  year.  Not  only  does  the  under¬ 
graduate  become  better  acquainted  with  his 
fellow  students  but  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  everyone  in  college  to  participate  in  an 
athletic  event.  Many  students  are  unable  to 
play  on  varsity  teams  but  are  still  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  sports  they  enjoy. 

The  opportunity,  sportsmanship,  and  good 
will  due  to  intramural  athletics  hu  been  in¬ 
creasing  each  year.  It  u  our  sincere  hope  and 
desire  that  the  intramural  program  will  continue 
to  promote  these  interests  with  increasing  in¬ 
tensity  for  years  to  come. 

The  duties  of  the  undergraduate 
managers  of  intramural  athletics  are  to 
call  regular  seasonal  meetings  to  draw 
up  schedules,  arrange  for  officials,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all 
contests  by  seeing  that  the  rules  of  play 
are  fully  observed.  They  also  publish  a 
handbook  which  is  distributed  to  all 
students  in  their  Freshman  year. 

Athletic  competition  wit^  the  col¬ 
lege  is  a  constant  part  of  our  daily  life. 
Thirteen  fraternities,  an  independent 
club,  two  Freshman  dormitories,  and 
the  faculty  compete  in  sixteen  different 
types  of  activity.  These  include  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  bridge,  chess,  debating, 
singing,  and  academic  achievement. 
The  faculty  competes  with  students  in 
all  contests  except  debating,  academic 
achievement,  and  singing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chart  shows  the  kinds  of  contests 
fora  normal  year  in  intramural  activities. 

Number  Number  Number 


Coutert  of 


CouUsts 

Men 

Teams 

Football 

44 

314 

17 

BaAetball 

66 

171 

»7 

Vdkyban 

66 

385 

17 

Softball 

43 

338 

*7 

Switnminj 

1 

54 

16 

Academic  Avenge 

1 

1150 

16 

Tnck 

I 

136 

*3 

Squaah 

*5 

16 

16 

DdMtiiig 

14 

36 

*3 

Bridge 

I 

34 

17 

Relay 

I 

64 

16 

Table  Tennia 

43 

17 

17 

Tennis 

14 

*3 

*3 

Golf 

I 

30 

*5 

Chen 

45 

34 

*7 

Smging 

1 

343 

*4 

Totals 

357 

3734 

»5* 

Occasionally  we  play  an  end-of-sea- 
son  game  with  Williams  or  Bowdoin 
College  as  an  extramural  contest.  No 
particular  emphasis  is  put  on  this  kind 
of  competition,  but,  if  there  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  request  from  the  undergrad¬ 
uates,  these  contests  may  be  scheduled. 
Our  relations  with  other  colleges  have 
been  excellent  in  this  field. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  di¬ 
rector  of  intramural  athletics  has  acted 
as  secretary  and  chairman  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  College  Physical  Education 
Association.  He  has  operated  a  national 
clearing  house  for  those  interested  in 
organizing  and  promoting  intramurals. 
This  interchange  of  ideas  has  proved  of 
mutual  benefit  and  has  helped  to  form 
the  National  Intramural  Association, 
which  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Amherst  College  in  April,  1954. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  officer  having  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  student  health  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  college  physician.  He 
and  his  associates  hold  consulting  hours 
twice  daily  at  the  Student  Health  Of¬ 
fice  in  the  gymnasium.  They  keep  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  health  of  the 
students  and  provide  for  their  proper 
treatment  if  ill.  Every  student  is  given 
a  physical  examination  soon  after  his 
arrival  and  is  advised  as  to  his  health 
and  physical  efficiency.  The  college 
maintains  an  infirmary  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  college  physician  and  has  a 
consulting  staff  comprising  surgeons, 
internists,  and  various  specialists  who 
are  called  by  the  college  ph}rsician  in 
cases  of  serious  illness. 

A  health  fee  of  I15  per  semester  is 
charged  to  all  students.  This  entitles 
the  student  to  medical  and  nursing  care 
at  the  college  infirmary,  as  well  as  hos¬ 
pitalization  in  Northampton  or  Spring- 
field,  and  the  services  of  consultants 
when  recommended  by  the  college 
physician,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  for 
any  one  student  in  a  college  year.  The 
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college  limits  its  responsibility  to  ill¬ 
nesses  occurring  while  college  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  including  the  expenses  of  medical 
treatment  and  hospitalization  necessi¬ 
tated  by  accidents  on  the  athletic  field 
or  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  and 
general  procedure  of  the  college. 

ADMISSION  POUCY 

Admission  to  Amherst  College  is  competitive. 
Ihe  college  attempts  to  select  for  admission  those 
applicants  who  seem  best  qualified  to  benefit 
from  the  opportunities  offer^  by  an  Amherst 
education.  The  Committee  on  Admissi<H)s,  in 
judging  the  qualifications  of  applicants,  pays 
particular  attention  to  (i)  academic  performance 
in  high  school  or  independent  school,  (a)  Results 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests,  (3) 
the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal 
or  headmaster,  (4}  evidence  of  a  willingneaa  to 
work,  (s)  the  character,  health,  and  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  interests  and  achievements  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  All  freshmen  admitted  are  candidates  tor 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.* 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BENEPICIARY 
AID 

The  officer  directly  in  charge  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  scholarsh^  and  beneficiary  aid  is  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 

The  benefidaty  funds  of  the  college  aggregate 
over  $1,550,000.  The  income  of  these  fimds  is 
dutributed  atmually  among  students  of  high 
character  and  superior  scholastic  ability  who 
need  pecuniary  aid. 

Applicants  for  scholarships,  or  for  renewal  of 
scholarships,  from  the  three  upper  classes  must 
6le  at  the  Dean’s  office,  on  or  before  May  ist, 
an  account  of  their  income  and  expenditures  for 
the  preceding  year,  aiul  an  estimate  of  their  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures  for  the  following  year. 

As  a  minimum  scholastic  requirement,  appli¬ 
cants  for  scholarships  from  the  three  upper 
classes  must  pass  all  of  their  courses  the  prec^ 
ing  year,  with  an  average  of  at  least  seventy-five 
percent.  In  general,  awards  are  restricted  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  stood  in  the  upper  half  of  their  re¬ 
spective  classes  during  the  previous  college  year. 

More  than  forty  scholar^ps  are  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  applicants  for  admission  to  college  who 
are  in  need  of  financial  aid  and  who  meet  in 
full  the  entrance  requirements.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  range  from  $250  to  $1300.  They  are 
awarded  for  the  first  term  in  residence  and  en¬ 
title  the  recipient  to  a  credit  on  the  first  bill  of 
tnitkm.  The  continuation  oi  each  scholarship 
for  the  folkming  term  depends  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  passing  all  M  his  courses  of  his  first  term 
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with  an  average  of  at  least  seventy-five  percent, 
and,  when  granted,  involves  a  credit  <m  the  next 
term  bilL  All  candidates  for  these  scholarships 
must  be  candidates  for  admission  and  must 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  Achieve¬ 
ment  Test,  given  by  the  Cdlege  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board.* 

PERSONAL  OPINIONS 

It  is  the  personal  opinion  of  the  writ¬ 
er  that  each  institution  fostering  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  teams  will  in  the  end 
have  to  search  its  own  soul.  We  will 
need  to  make  college  administrators, 
faculties,  and  trustees  more  aware  of 
the  real  problems  inherent  in  buying 
athletes,  proselyting,  misrepresenting 
ourselves,  and  promoting  activities 
that  are  harmful  to  the  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  well-being  of  our  students. 

As  college  teachers  we  have  in  the 
past  been  too  complacent  in  allowing 
excesses  in  physical  education  and  ath¬ 
letics.  We  have  definitely  lagged  behind 
the  general  public  in  moral  values  in 
this  field.  As  educators  we  have  not 
even  followed  the  guidance  of  our  own 
leaders  in  physical  education  and  edu¬ 
cation,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  in  the 
end  have  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  our 
activities.  It  has  been  said  of  us  that  we 
have  guilty  consciences,  and  I  would 
agree  that  such  is  the  case.  But  being 
an  optimist,  I  feel  that  there  will  come 
a  day  when  individuals  and  institutions 
will  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  “horses’* 
are  led  off  the  playing  fields,  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  schoolboys  playing 
for  the  fun  of  the  game,  then  and  not 
imtil  then  will  we  as  coaches  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  physical  education  be  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  our  real  place  in 
education. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Courbetin,  the 
French  political  scientist  who  founded 
the  modem  Olympic  Games,  stated  a 
sound  athletic  policy  for  educational 
institutions:  “llie  important  thing  in 
athletic  sport  is  not  the  winning,  but 
the  taking  part.  The  essential  thing  is 
not  conquering,  but  fighting  well.** 


ATHLETICS  AT  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 
Waus  J.  Stbisom 

Director,  Department  of  AMeUcs  and  Physical  Education, 
Swartkmore  College,  Swartkmore,  Pettnsyleamia 


SwAKTEicoRE  COLLEGE,  founded  in 
1864  by  members  of  the  Religious  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  is  a  small  co-educa- 
tional  college  situated  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Philadelphia.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  traditions  of  its  Quaker 
background,  Swarthmore  students  are 
expected  to  prepare  themselves  for  full, 
well-rounded  lives  as  individuals  and  as 
responsible  citizens  through  exacting 
intellectual  study  supplemented  by  a 
varied  program  of  sports  and  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities.  Swarthmore  is  a  small 
college  by  deliberate  policy.  Its  enroll¬ 
ment  in  normal  years  is  about  860  stu¬ 
dents,  of  whom  about  400  are  women 
and  450  are  men.  A  statement  from  the 
College  catalog  further  outlines  our 
basic  philosophy. 

Growth  in  emotioDal  maturity,  necessary  for 
personal  satisfaction  and  for  effective  action,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  For  t^  reason  the  college  encourages  a 
wide  variety  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  ^x>rts  has  many  values,  social  as 
well  as  individual 

Swarthmore’s  athletic  policy  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  any  intercollegiate 
program  must  be  justified  by  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  it  can  make  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  the  individual 
student  who  chooses  to  participate.  In 
keeping  with  this  fundamental  policy, 
Swarthmore’s  athletic  program  for  men 
is  well-rounded  and  complete,  offering 
every  student  a  chance  to  take  part  in  a 
sport  of  his  choice.  We  feel  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  as  many  men  as  pos¬ 
sible  competing  on  our  intercollegiate 
q>orts  teams.  If  the  experience  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  competition  is  worth  any¬ 
thing,  it  should  be  made  available  to  as 
large  a  number  as  possible. 


The  athletic  facilities  at  Swarthmore 
are  exceptional  for  a  college  of  its  size, 
with  twelve  acres  of  well-conditioned 
playing  fields,  a  swimming  pool,  seven 
clay  tennis  courts,  and  a  quarter-mile 
track  with  a  220-yard  straightaway. 
The  hub  of  activity  is  the  Field  House 
which  houses  the  basketball  court,  two 
board  tennis  courts,  a  seventh-of-a-mile 
cinder  track,  and  a  dirt  area  large 
enough  for  practice  by  football  and 
soccer  teams  during  inclement  weather. 
The  facilities  in  this  building  permit 
teams  in  the  spring  sports — baseball, 
golf,  lacrosse,  tennis,  and  track — to 
practice  before  the  weather  allows  them 
to  move  outdoors. 

In  our  effort  to  provide  as  much  op¬ 
portunity  as  possible  for  participation 
in  intercollegiate  athletics,  we  sponsor 
eleven  different  sports  during  the  col¬ 
lege  year.  In  many  of  these  spK)rts  we 
field  junior  varsity  teams.  In  the  fall  we 
have  cross  country,  football,  and  soc¬ 
cer,  with  junior  varsity  teams  in  foot¬ 
ball  and  soccer.  During  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  basketball,  swimming,  and  wres¬ 
tling  are  offered,  with  junior  varsity 
competition  in  basketball.  In  the  spring 
we  field  five  different  sports  teams, 
namely,  baseball,  golf,  lacrosse,  tennis, 
and  track.  Interesting  schedules  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  junior  varsity  teams  in 
baseball,  lacrosse,  and  tennis.  During 
the  spring  of  1952  we  had  seventy-three 
different  contests  scheduled,  which  is 
an  indication  of  our  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  schedules  include  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  Army,  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Dickinson,  Drexel,  Gettysburg, 
Hamilton,  Haverford,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Lafayette,  LaSalle  of  Philadelphia,  Le¬ 
high,  Muhlenberg,  Navy,  Pennsylvania 
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Military  College,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Princeton,  Wesleyan,  Ursi- 
nus.  It  can  be  seen  by  this  list  that  we 
comp>ete  not  only  with  institutions  of 
comparable  size  but,  more  often,  with 
colleges  and  universities  Mrith  larger 
male  enrollments. 

It  is  our  further  belief  that  if  such  a 
program  is  worthwhile,  it  is  worth  pay¬ 
ing  for.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  em¬ 
phasis  on  gate  receipts.  We  charge  ad¬ 
mission  only  to  our  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  then  primarily  for 
crowd  control  purposes  and  not  as  a 
means  of  balancing  our  budget.  Where¬ 
as  many  institutions  depend  upon  the 
interested  alumni  to  swell  their  coffers 
by  the  purchase  of  season  tickets  for 
football  games,  Swarthmore  sends  each 
alumnus  a  season  ticket  which  admits 
him  and  a  guest  to  each  “home”  foot¬ 
ball  game  at  no  charge.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  occurs  once  every  two  years 
on  the  occasion  of  the  game  with  our 
traditional  rival,  Haverford  College, 
when,  for  purposes  of  crowd  control,  we 
ask  the  alumni  to  purchase  tickets.  The 
financial  support  for  our  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  comes  in  part  from  an  over-all 
college  fee  charged  each  student;  the 
payment  of  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  an  admission  card  to  all  our  “home” 
contests.  Some  slight  amount  accrues 
from  gate  receipts  and  guarantees,  and 
a  large  proportion  from  the  college  op)- 
erating  budget.  The  idea  that  has  crept 
mto  the  intercollegiate  program  in 
many  institutions  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  providing  public  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  form  of  athletic  sp>ec- 
tacles,  is  foreign  to  our  thinking.  We 
do,  however,  encourage  student  suj>- 
port  of  all  our  teams  by  urging  those 
not  p>articip>ating  to  attend  our  games. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  our 
athletic  program  rests  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college.  The  director  of  ath¬ 
letics  administers  the  program  with  a 
Faculty  Athletic  Committee  serving  in 


an  advisory  capacity.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  are  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Faculty  Athletic 
Committee. 

Swarthmore  holds  membership  in  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association,  the  East¬ 
ern  College  Athletic  Conference,  and 
the  I.C.A.A.A.A.  As  members  of  these 
associations,  we  op>erate  our  program 
within  their  rules  and  regulations.  We 
are  granted  a  waiver  of  the  “Freshman 
rule”  and  so  Freshmen  are  eligible  to 
comp>ete  on  all  our  intercollegiate 
teams. 

Students  are  admitted  to  Swarth¬ 
more  because  they  have  demonstrated 
a  desire  to  further  their  education  and 
have  met  the  standards  of  admission. 
No  man  is  admitted  solely  because  of 
demonstrated  ability  on  the  athletic 
field.  Likewise,  students  obtain  finan¬ 
cial  aid  based  on  their  academic  record, 
and  the  financial  need  of  the  family  as 
revealed  in  confidential  statements  to 
the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Swarthmore  College,  like  any  normal 
institution,  wishes  to  see  its  teams  win 
their  share  of  contests.  But  it  does  not 
place  such  undue  emphasis  on  winning 
that  “to  win  at  any  cost”  becomes  the 
guiding  slogan.  Our  emphasis  is  on  par¬ 
ticipation  and  we  feel  that  with  diversi¬ 
fied  schedules,  proficient  instruction, 
and  prop>er  spirit,  we  can  comp>ete  on 
an  honorable  basis  with  our  opponents. 

Our  instructional  staff  consists  of 
four  full-time  men,  who  have  faculty 
status,  and  ten  p>art-time  assistants. 
The  four  full-time  men  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  eighty-four  years  of  service  at 
Swarthmore  College.  One  member  is  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year  as  a  member  of 
our  dep>artment.  lliese  four  men  also 
teach  classes  in  our  physical  education 
program  in  addition  to  coaching  inter¬ 
collegiate  teams.  Some  of  our  part-time 
assistants  have  as  many  years  of  serv- 
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ice  as  our  full-time  men.  These  condi¬ 
tions  make  for  stability  in  our  coaching 
staff,  which  in  the  end  is  reflected  in  the 
tone  and  quality  of  our  program. 

The  health  of  our  teams  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college  phjrsician 
and  there  is  a  doctor  in  attendance  at 
all  our  football,  soccer,  basketball, 
wrestling,  baseball,  and  lacrosse  con¬ 
tests.  This,  we  feel,  is  not  only  a  safe¬ 
guard  for  our  own  participants  but  a 
courtesy  and  an  assurance  to  our 
guests. 

To  afford  an  opportunity  for  other 
students  to  participate  in  competitive 
games,  we  have  a  rather  limited  intra¬ 
mural  program.  In  the  fall  a  touch  foot¬ 
ball  tournament  is  held.  An  inter-fra- 
temity  basketball  league  is  conducted 
in  the  winter,  while  in  the  spring  an  in- 
ter-fratemity  softball  league  gives  op¬ 


portunity  for  those  who  may  not 
choose,  or  may  not  have  the  ability,  to 
participate  on  an  intercollegiate  squad. 
This  program  could  be  enlarged  to  pro¬ 
vide  even  more  opportunity  for  play. 

In  summation,  it  can  be  said  that  our 
whole  athletic  program  at  Swarthmore 
College  is  a  plan  which  we  feel  is  sane, 
healthy,  honest,  and  self-respecting;  it 
is  designed  to  help  improve  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  of  the  college  instead  of  de¬ 
tracting  from  it,  and  it  undertakes  to 
make  the  life  of  the  college  more  nor¬ 
mal  and  healthy  by  providing  a  large 
amount  of  recreation  of  exactly  the 
type  which  seems  best  for  students 
working  for  a  college  education.  In 
short,  our  policy  is  to  maintain  a  com¬ 
prehensive  intercollegiate  sports  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  sake  of  our  students. 


THE  HARVARD  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 
W.  Hbhkt  Johmstom 

Dinctor  ^  Sports  Iitfermatiom,  Harsari  UnmrsUy, 
Camiridgs,  MassaekustUs 


At  this  Tiifc  when  the  entire  structure 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  on  trial, 
the  vast  sports  program  at  Harvard 
University  is  one  which  is  looked  upon 
as  a  major  stabilizing  influence  in  a 
field  of  high  competition,  questioned 
ethics,  and  an  educator’s  nightmare. 

Largely  because  of  its  great  prestige. 
Harvard  is  subject  to  unlimited  ridicule 
by  many  who  measure  success  only  in 
terms  of  victories  and  gate  receipts. 
The  policy-makers  at  America’s  oldest 
college,  however,  are  committed  to  a 
program  of  athletics  for  all,  and  an  in¬ 
tercollegiate  program  integrated  with 
and  subject  to  the  students’  complete 
educational  and  all-round  develop¬ 
ment. 

Years  ago  former  Athletic  Director 
William  J.  Bingham  stated,  “Harvard 
desires  students  who  incidentally  play 
football  and  not  athletes  who  secondar¬ 
ily  are  students.”  That  has  been  Har¬ 
vard’s  policy  through  all  of  the  furor 
during  the  days  of  modem  football  and 
basketball,  and  the  expression  “athlet¬ 
ics  for  all”  is  no  mere  dogan. 

A  glance  at  the  recent  Harvard  win¬ 
ter  sports  schedule  shows  279  sep>arate 
contests  with  intercollegiate  opponents, 
and  the  intramural  competition  is  just 
as  vast.  The  winter  season  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  fall  and  the  spring,  except 
that  the  sports  are  different.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  athletic  and  recreational  facilities 
at  Harvard  are  in  constant  use  through¬ 
out  the  college  year. 

Harvard  competes  in  nineteen  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports  and  conducts  contests 
and  tournaments  in  seventeen  sports  in 
its  intramural  program.  Much  of  the 


intercollegiate  program  is  carried  on  at 
the  junior  varsity  as  well  as  the  varsity 
and  Freshman  levels,  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  third  varsity  and  second 
Freshman  teams. 

No  institution  can  show  a  more  col¬ 
orful  history  in  college  athletics,  and 
Harvard  has  had  and  still  has  its  days 
of  national  and  international  cham¬ 
pions,  but  its  athletic  program  is  de¬ 
signed  and  administered  by  the  same 
educators  who  conduct  the  other  as¬ 
pects  of  a  student’s  education  at  Har¬ 
vard.  Harvard  athletic  policies  are 
formulated  by  the  same  persons  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  the  university. 

K  Harvard  wanted  to  “buy”  a 
championship  football  team,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  its  resources  it  could 
buy  the  best.  But  all  scholarships  and 
financial  aids  are  awarded  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  committee  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Wilbur  J.  Bender,  former  Dean 
of  the  College,  and  now  Dean  of  Ad¬ 
missions  and  Director  of  Financial  Aids. 
Whether  a  man  who  earns  a  scholarship 
retains  it  is  dep>endent  upon  his  contin¬ 
ued  scholastic  achievement.  If  an  ath¬ 
lete,  he  need  not  even  compete  in  ath¬ 
letics  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

The  Harvard  Athletic  Association  is 
a  department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  performs  three  major 
functions.  It  supervises  the  prescribed 
exercise  program  for  Freshmen  as  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  faculty.  It  administers 
the  intramural  program  for  students 
and  makes  available  a  wide  variety  of 
facilities  for  the  playing  of  games  by 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Finally,  it  administers  the  en- 
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tire  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
The  Director  of  Athletics,  Thomas  D. 
Bolles,  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Harvard  Athletic  Association  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  provost  and 
is  advised  by  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Committee  on  Athletic  Sports. 

Harvard’s  athletic  program  is  of  long 
standing.  In  his  book,  A  Brief  History 
of  Physical  Education  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  Wesley  E.  Fesler,  now  football 
coach  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
points  out  numerous  historic  events. 
Among  them  he  mentions  that  in  1826 
in  the  first  college  gym  in  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Follen  taught  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  the  system  of  gymnastics  devised 
by  his  friend,  Frederick  Jahn,  the 
father  of  the  Tumverein  in  Germany. 
Harvard  was  pla}dng  intramural  foot¬ 
ball  in  1829,  and  its  first  intercollegiate 
football  game  was  with  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1874.  Harvard  and  Yale  engaged 
in  the  ^t  intercollegiate  event  in 
America,  a  boat  race  held  in  1852  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  A  re-enactment  of  this  event  was 
held  last  summer  at  the  same  site  ex¬ 
actly  one  hundred  years  later  to  the 
hour.  Rowing,  called  the  most  amateur 
of  all  sports,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  sports  at  Harvard,  and  it  has 
been  conducted  on  an  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  basis  for  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  And  this  despite  a  rather 
large  expenditure  and  no  income  what¬ 
soever.  Baseball  began  at  Harvard  in 
1859,  and,  like  some  of  the  other  sports 
during  the  early  days,  got  a  little  out  of 
hand  before  more  sane  policies  were  es¬ 
tablished.  The  Crimson  baseball  team 
of  1870  spent  forty- three  days  on  the 
road  and  played  in  twenty-six  major 
cities,  losing  only  one  game  to  a  non¬ 
professional  team. 

Harvard’s  outdoor  athletic  plant  is 
located  on  Soldiers  Field,  named  in 
memory  of  Harvard  students  who  died 


in  the  Civil  War.  The  land  comprises 
seventy  acres  given  by  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  plus  thirty-one  acres 
added  later  through  the  generosity  of 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 

Research  by  Clifford  K.  Shipton, 
Custodian  of  the  Harvard  University 
Archives,  reveals  that  the  founders  of 
Harvard  College  knew  from  the  exp>e- 
rience  of  their  English  universities  that 
students  need  play  and  exercise.  When 
one  of  them,  the  Reverend  John  Wheel¬ 
wright,  returned  to  England  and  visited 
his  college  friend  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Whitehall,  the  Lord  Protector  said  jo¬ 
vially  that  “he  could  remember  the  time 
when  he  had  been  more  afraid  of  meet¬ 
ing  Wheelwright  at  football,  than  of 
meeting  any  army  since  in  the  field;  for 
he  was  infallibly  sure  of  being  tript  up 
by  him.”  Although  sport  was  unor¬ 
ganized  at  Harvard  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  the  students  on  every  fair 
day  played  at  bat  and  ball  or  at  foot¬ 
ball.  A  typical  student  letter  of  1729 
declared:  “The  Batchelors  Play  Batt  & 
Ball  mightily  now  ada}rs  which  Stirs 
our  bloud  greatly.”  The  College  laws 
provided  that  the  Freshmen  must  pro¬ 
vide  bats  and  balls  for  the  other  classes. 
Play  was  usually  in  the  Yard,  which 
meant  the  play  )rard  between  Harvard 
and  Massachusetts  Halls,  but  cricket 
was  played  on  the  grassy  expanse  be¬ 
tween  the  Yard  and  the  cemetery.  Each 
college  generation  knew  who  was  the 
best  wrestler  in  the  college,  and  who 
could  perform  the  feat  of  swimming  to 
Boston  and  back.  The  transition  to 
modem  athletics  came  gradually  as  im¬ 
proved  transportation  made  it  possible 
to  meet  teams  from  other  colleges. 

Since  this  early  period  from  1636  to 
1840,  as  Mr.  Fesler  has  pointed  out. 
Harvard  athletics  have  come  a  long 
way  to  take  “  . . .  a  top  ranking  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.”  How  extensive  this  program 
has  grown  is  indicated  by  recent  figures 
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on  participation.  That  “athletics  for 
all”  is  a  practical  policy  is  revealed  in 
these  statistics.  The  participants  in  the 
19-sport  intercollegiate  program  to¬ 
taled  2,331  during  the  year  1951-1952. 
And  there  were  in  addition  that  year 
1,003  contests  involving  206  teams  in 
the  17-event  intramural  program.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  after  807  candi¬ 
dates  suffered  the  normal  cuts  from 
squads,  the  number  who  participated 
in  intercollegiate  games  totaled  1,163. 
At  the  intramural  level  there  were 
4,519  participants,  and  the  number  of 
usages  of  equipment  and  facilities  by 
undergraduates  alone  was  217,892. 

Of  course,  a  program  like  Harvard’s 
costs  money,  plenty  of  it.  But  a  healthy 
and  stimulating  program  can  be  had 
without  compromising  with  integrity. 
President  James  B.  Conant,  in  carrying 
out  the  policies  of  the  Harvard  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  stated  that  Harvard  looks 
upon  its  athletic  program  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  over-all  development  of 
its  students  and  that  the  cost  is  to  be 
considered  “. . .  as  much  a  proper 
charge  against  the  resources  of  the 
Faculty  as  the  maintenance  of  a  library 
or  a  laboratory.”  The  University  pays 
for  the  cost  of  the  athletic  program, 
which  in  recent  years  has  exceeded  ath¬ 
letic  income  by  a  considerable  amount. 
President  Conant  objects  to  having 
this  difference,  which  during  the  last 
year  amounted  to  $433,000,  called  an 
athletic  deficit.  Rather,  he  says,  it  is  a 
cost  of  operation. 

Since  the  war  Harvard  has  on  several 
occasions  been  accused  of  de-emphasiz¬ 
ing  football.  This  is  not  true.  This  er¬ 
roneous  belief  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Crimson,  which  put  its  intercollegi¬ 
ate  sports  program  on  an  informal  basis 
during  the  war,  has  had  relatively  few 
victories  on  the  gridiron  since  1946. 
After  playing  all-major  schedules  for 
five  seasons.  Harvard  lightened  its 
schedule  somewhat,  although  still  play¬ 


ing  as  many  major  opponents  as  most 
of  its  fellow  Ivy  League  members.  This 
attempt  to  maintain  football  in  its 
proper  educational  perspective  was 
looked  upon  by  many  as  de-emphasis. 
A  second  misconception  occurred  when 
Harvard  removed  nineteen  thousand 
seats  from  the  open  end  of  Harvard 
Stadium,  the  first  football  stadium  in 
America.  Again  pointed  to  as  a  sign  of 
de-emphasis  of  football  by  certain  per¬ 
sons,  the  removal  of  the  steel  stands 
was  strictly  a  matter  of  economy.  The 
Harvard  Corporation,  which  is  made 
up  of  intelligent  and  practical  men,  or¬ 
dered  them  removed  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
stands  was  a  costly  proposition.  In  cold 
figures,  the  maintenance  of  the  steel 
stands  was  to  cost  close  to  $280,000 
during  the  next  five  years. 

The  above  misconceptions  led  Har¬ 
vard  officials  at  appropriate  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  to  reassure  Har¬ 
vard  students,  alumni,  and  friends  that 
Harvard  had  no  intention  of  de-empha¬ 
sizing  football  or  any  other  aspects  of 
its  important  athletic  program.  As  in¬ 
dicated  earlier  in  this  article.  Harvard 
is  convinced  of  the  value  of  intercoUegiate 
athletics,  but  only  if  intercoUegiate  ath¬ 
letics  contribute  to  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  students.  And  it  does  not 
believe  that  insistence  on  that  premise, 
while  some  other  institutions  see  fit  to 
make  intercollegiate  athletics  “big  busi¬ 
ness,”  is  de-emphasis. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  of  reassur¬ 
ance,  Provost  Paul  V.  Buck,  who,  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  has  the  responsibility  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  department,  three  years  ago  made 
the  following  six-point  statement  re¬ 
garding  Harvard’s  football  policy: 

X.  We  shall  continue  to  play  the  game  of  foot¬ 
ball;  we  are  not  going  the  road  of  Qikago. 

a.  We  shall  continue  to  participate  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  We  shall  look  upon  Yale  as 
our  traditional  rival,  followed  closely  by  Prince- 
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ton  And  then  by  other  teuni  compuabk  to  us  in 
educational  standards  and  streng^. 

3.  We  shall  continue  to  seek  our  fair  share  of 
victories  in  competition  with  these  and  other 
natural  rivals. 

4.  We  shall  not  overschedule.  In  other  words 
we  shall  have  a  schedule  commensurate  with  our 
material  and  that  of  our  opponents. 

5.  We  want  athletes  at  Harvard  because  we 
believe  in  balance  in  the  college.  Such  men  con¬ 
tribute  to  Harvard  life.  We  shall  seek  them  by 
legitimate  means.  They  will  be  given  the  same 
opportunities  for  jobs  as  other  students,  and  we 
sh^  be  similarly  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  athletes  as  we  are  of  other  students. 

6.  We  shall  not  schedule  games  in  terms  of  the 
possible  ticket  sales. 

Dean  Bender,  writing  in  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  at  about  the  same 
time,  stated, 

We  believe  that  varsity  athletics  are  a  healthy 
and  valuable  part  of  college  life,  only  a  part  and 
not  the  most  important  part  by  any  means,  but 
one  that  fills  a  r^  need  and  should  be  retained. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  plea  for  football  on 
the  grounds  that  it  builds  character.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  intercollegiate  competitkxi  in 
varsity  sports  is  an  essential  part  of  a  sound 
athletic  program  in  an  American  college.  It  adds 
interest  and  tone  and  pdnt  to  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  which  could  hardly  exist  without  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  further  that  widespread  participation  in  a 
sound  athletic  program  has  important  educa¬ 
tional  therapeutic  values  for  the  young  American 
male  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. . . .  We  irr- 
tend  to  continue  to  play  intercollegiate  football 
and  we  believe  that  we  can  find  enough  other 
colleges  which  have  maintained  their  integrity  so 
that  we  can  play  a  schedule  with  teams  sharing 
our  beliefs  and  win  our  share  of  victories. . . . 

We  will  keep  varsity  sports  in  their  proper  sub- 
orditutte  place  as  a  part  of  a  balanced  program  of 
college  education.  We  wiU  never  forget  that  that 
place  is  subordinate  and  that  a  ccdlege  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  institutiem  and  not  an  atmez  to  a  foot¬ 
ball  team. 

We  wiU  give  due  recognition  to  athletic  ability 
in  admission  and  scholarship  poHcy,  which  means 
that  they  will  be  a  decided  phis  factor  but  no 
more.  We  wiU  not  admit  a  man,  no  matter  how 
great  a  football  player  he  may  be,  unless  he  is 
intellectually  qualified  and  of  sound  character. 
We  will  give  athletes  financial  aid  in  the  form  of 
scholarships,  jobs  and  loans  on  the  same  terms 
as  any  otha  students.  We  will  not  subsidue 
athletes  as  athletes,  directly  or  mdirectly. 

Our  athletes  will  be  students  first  and  athletes 
second.  Study,  laboratory  work,  and  enmina- 


tiems  will  continue  to  emne  first.  If  football  gets 
in  the  way  of  any  student’s  academic  work,  we 
will  advise  or  require  him  to  give  up  footbalL 

We  wiU  not  permit  our  students  to  be  pushed 
around  or  eqikated  for  the  sake  oi  a  wiiming 
team  or  the  coach’s  reputation  or  the  gate  re¬ 
ceipts. 

We  will  get  the  best  coaches  we  can.  If  they  are 
doing  a  good  job  with  the  material  thty  have 
and  handling  their  boys  intelligently,  thty  will 
be  retained  regardless  of  defeats. 

We  will  continue  to  try  to  attract  to  Harvard, 
and  hope  our  alumni  will  help  us  in  this,  the  kind 
of  student  who  is  also  an  athlete  who  believes  in 
this  philosophy  and  program. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Har¬ 
vard  and  a  few  other  institutions  have 
examined  their  athletic  programs  in  the 
light  of  educational  values.  The  presi¬ 
dents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
in  1916,  and  again  in  1922,  furnished 
leadership  in  athletic  reform  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  agreement  to  cope  with 
some  of  the  excesses  which  had  become 
prevalent  before  and  immediately  after 
World  War  I.  When  the  “Big  Three” 
presidents’  agreement  was  announced, 
it  was  met  with  considerable  scorn  in 
some  areas,  but  several  of  its  provisions 
have  been  adopted  in  subsequent  ath¬ 
letic  codes  around  the  nation. 

The  Ivy  Group  colleges,  through 
their  presidents,  in  1946  attempted  to 
write  a  formula  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  within  their 
group.  These  attempts  have  been  re- 
afiBirmed  and  augmented  during  the 
past  two  years.  Not  only  are  the  Ivy 
presidents  cooperating  in  the  proposals 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
but  they  are  going  much  further  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  utilize  their  intercollegiate 
programs  among  themselves  to  gain 
their  fullest  educational  value. 

The  latest  development  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  program  of  “athletics  for  all”  is 
the  statement,  coupled  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  increase  in  tuition, 
that  henceforth  athletic  participation 
tickets  will  be  included  in  the  tuition 
fee.  This  does  not  mean  an  elimination 
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of  gate  receipts,  as  some  persons  have 
believed.  It  does  re-affirm  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  athletic  program  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  educational 
program,  and  that  beginning  next  fall, 
all  forms  of  sports  activity  at  Harvard, 
intercollegiate  and  intramural,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  all  games  will  be  without 
charge  to  the  undergraduates. 

Thus,  America’s  oldest  university, 
which  still  has  the  longest  list  of  All 


American  football  players,  and  which 
still  produces  national  champions  on 
occasion,  will  continue  its  vast  athletic 
program  only  so  long  as  such  a  program 
will  contribute  to  the  over-all  educa¬ 
tional  betterment  of  its  students.  It  is 
not  asking  any  other  institution  to 
adopt  its  policies,  but  for  itself  it  will 
soundly  endorse  athletics  only  on  the 
basis  of  educational  justification. 


THE  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM  AT  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Ivan  J.  Geigu 

Director  of  Athletics,  Massachusetts  Institute  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Our  M.I.T.  sports  program  is  nearly  unique 
in  this  country,  in  its  amateur  spirit,  in  its  wide 
student  participation  in  expansive  intercollegiate, 
intramural,  and  recreational  programs,  and  in  the 
extent  of  student  administrative  opportunities 
offered  by  a  strong  undergraduate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation. 

James  R.  Kiluan,  Je. 

President,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

To  CARRY  OUT  such  a  program,  the  aim 
at  the  Institute  is  to  provide  meaning¬ 
ful  athletic  activities  for  all  its  students 
— opportunities  for  each  student  to  en¬ 
gage  in  athletic  activities  that  are  stim¬ 
ulating  and  satisfying;  the  primary  ob¬ 
jectives  are  the  promotion  of  physical 
and  mental  fitness,  social  efficiency, 
and  culture  through  sane  participation. 

A  physically  fit  individual  is  one  who 
develops  and  maintains  a  soundly  func¬ 
tioning  body  to  the  extent  that  he 
realizes  his  physical  and  mental  capaci¬ 
ties;  he  is  self-sufficient  in  strength, 
stamina,  physical  confidence,  and  vital¬ 
ity.  The  development  of  desirable 
standards  of  conduct  may  also  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  advanced  by  proper  ath¬ 
letic  participation.  A  socially  fit  indi¬ 
vidual  is  one  of  rational  behavior,  who 
gets  along  well  with  himself  and  others 
and  is  sensitive  to  the  demands  of 
moral  and  ethical  order.  Finally,  the 
enrichment  of  human  experience 
through  physical  activities  that  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  surrounds  us,  and  the 
development  of  skills  and  competency 
in  recreative  activities  should  be  other 
end  results  of  properly  administered 
athletic  programs. 

The  1949  rep)ort  of  the  Faculty  Com¬ 
mittee  on  General  Education  at  the  In¬ 


stitute  reflects  the  general  educational 
philosophy  as  it  pertains  to  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  extracurricular  activities: 

Extracurricular  activities  certainly  form  an 
important  part  of  the  education  of  the  whole 
man.  This  committee  believes  that  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities  should  he  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  pattern  at  the  Institute.  Under¬ 
graduate  athletics  and  many  other  activities 
contribute  much  to  general  education. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Institute,  summarizes  the  total 
athletic  picture  at  M.I.T.  very  con¬ 
cisely  in  these  words: 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  undergraduates  at 
M.I.T.  participate  in  organized  sports.  This 
percental  of  participation  points  up  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  our  sports  participation  by 
the  maximum  number  of  students. 

Athletics  at  M.I.T.  are  a  part  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  program.  They  are  managed  in  a  way  to  be 
of  maximum  value  to  the  individual  student.  As 
a  result,  we  are  h^pily  free  from  the  pressures 
and  over-emphasis  which  have  stigmatized  col¬ 
lege  athletics  out  of  the  hands  of  students. 

We  engage  in  extensive  intercollegiate  com¬ 
petition.  We  like  to  win.  We  believe  athletics  to 
be  an  essential  and  delightful  part  of  student  life. 
Our  policy  is  to  provide  opportunities  to  play 
hard,  to  play  to  win,  to  have  fun,  but  to  achieve 
these  ends  in  a  true  ^>iTit  and  in  a  manner  that 
ntakes  athletics  a  wholesome  supplement  to 
education  and  an  appropriate  pail  of  well- 
rounded  student  life. 

This  institution  places  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  athletic  participation  than  does 
the  average  college,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  d  different  s];>orts  available 
and  by  the  goal  of  participation  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  students. 
Athletics  at  M.I.T.  are  not  for  the 
physically  favored  few;  there  are  no 
athletic  scholarships  at  the  Institute. 
Rather,  there  is  opportunity  for  every 
student  to  engage  in  one  or  more  com- 
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petitive  s|)orts  in  which  he  is  inter-  appointed  by  the  Athletic  Association 
ested.  If  a  student  has  had  no  experi-  Executive  Committee,  and  for  his  serv- 


ence  in  the  sport  he  chooses,  expert 
coaches  are  available  to  teach  him  the 
fundamentals.  The  athletic  program  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  athletic 
competition,  competition  to  win,  bene¬ 
fits  the  student  educationally  as  well  as 
physically.  Consequently,  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletic  competition  is  regarded  as 
a  privilege  to  be  extended  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  certainly  not  to  be  restricted  to  a 
few  hirelings  as  is  the  case  in  some  in¬ 
stitutions. 

At  M.I.T.  the  efforts  to  support  this 
philosophy  and  realize  these  objectives 
take  the  following  three  forms:  (i)  re¬ 
quired  program  of  athletics  for  Fresh¬ 
men;  (2)  intramural  sports  program; 
and  (3)  intercollegiate  sports  program. 
This  article  will  describe  only  the  latter 
two  phases  of  the  total  a^letic  pro¬ 
gram  at  M.I.T. 

THE  INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 

The  eleven  competitive  sp>orts  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  intramural  athletic  program 
are  touch  football,  basketball,  volley¬ 
ball,  softball,  bowling,  table  tennis,  ten¬ 
nis,  sailing,  squash,  track,  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Although  intercollegiate  athlet¬ 
ics  are  regarded  as  important  at  M.I.T. 
and  feeling  runs  high  as  M.I.T.  teams 
compete  to  win,  the  intramural  ath¬ 
letic  program  is  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  to  more  students,  as  it  is  planned 
to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  competitive  sports  for 
those  who  feel  that  an  intercollegiate 
sport  may  be  too  intensive  for  their 
athletic  or  recreational  needs  and  in¬ 
terests. 

In  the  organization  of  the  intramural 
program  the  director  of  athletics  serves 
in  an  advisory  and  coordinative  capac¬ 
ity.  Students  actually  administer  the 
program  with  a  vice-president  of  the 
Athletic  Association  in  charge.  The 
manager  of  each  intramural  activity  is 


ices  receives  a  letter  award  the  same  as 
a  varsity  intercollegiate  sports  mana¬ 
ger.  This  manager,  in  turn,  selects  his 
staff  of  assistants,  who  receive  a  minor 
letter  award  (or  numerals)  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  The  manager  in  each  in¬ 
tramural  spiort  for  the  following  year  is 
selected  from  this  group  of  assistants. 

The  intramural  teams  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  living  groups  such  as  fraterni¬ 
ties,  dormitories,  married  students* 
housing  units,  and  commuters.  An  av¬ 
erage  of  forty-eight  teams  compete  in 
each  of  the  four  major  seasonal  intra¬ 
mural  sports.  (Approximate  seasons: 
touch  football,  October  i-November 
10;  basketball,  November  15-January 
27;  volleyball,  February  6-March  20; 
and  softball,  April  i-May  15.)  Round 
Robin  League  schedules  are  established 
for  these  four  major  intramural  sports 
with  eight  leagues,  six  teams  to  a  league, 
as  the  unit  of  competition.  The  winners 
of  the  eight  leagues  in  each  sport  com¬ 
pete  in  a  Round  Robin  play-off  to  de¬ 
termine  the  champion;  consequently, 
approximately  148  games  are  played  in 
each  of  these  four  intramural  sports, 
with  individual  team  members  actually 
competing  on  the  average  of  three  times 
every  two  weeks. 

Round  Robin  League  competition  is 
also  provided  in  bowling,  table  tennis, 
and  squash.  An  average  of  thirty  teams 
participate  in  these  sports  from  mid- 
November  to  mid-March.  Champions 
are  established  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  four  major  intramural  sfmrts. 

Championship  meets  are  held  in 
swimming,  track,  and  sailing.  An  av¬ 
erage  of  eighteen  teams  vie  in  these 
sports.  The  administration  of  trials, 
qualifying  heats,  and  final  meet  in  each 
of  these  three  sports  may  extend  over  a 
period  of  one  to  three  weeks. 

In  1950-51,  the  last  year  a  detailed 
student  participation  survey  was  made, 
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a  total  of  1,246  dijferent  male  students 
(total  enrolment:  3,754)  engaged  in  one 
or  more  intramural  sports.  The  number 
of  different  intramural  teams  in  all 
sports  was  listed  at  336.  The  number  of 
intramural  contests  (games,  meets, 
matches)  for  the  year  totaled  almost 
one  thousand.  This  figure  may  appear 
low  for  336  teams,  but  the  swimming, 
sailing,  and  track  meets  are  listed  as 
three  contests  only.  (Also,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  two  teams  compete  in 
one  game.) 

The  Intramural  Council,  composed 
of  an  Athletic  Association  vice-presi¬ 
dent  as  chairman,  the  managers  of  each 
of  the  intramural  sports,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  different  living  group, 
serves  as  a  governing  body.  It  is  the 
Council’s  function  to  decide  all  issues 
concerning  eligibility,  rules  of  play, 
provision  of  officials,  length  of  seasons, 
conduct  of  contests,  general  pattern  for 
scheduling,  the  establishment  of  poli¬ 
cies,  etc.  To  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  intramural  program,  meetings  of 
the  athletic  chairmen  of  the  living 
groups  are  held  four  or  five  times  a 
year.  It  is  at  these  meetings  that 
changes  in  policies  and  procedures  are 
discussed  and  suggestions  offered.  In 
this  manner,  the  students  participating 
in  the  intramural  sports  program  have 
a  voice  in  its  administration. 

The  true  amateur  spirit  of  the  M.I.T. 
athletic  program  is  further  exemplified 
in  the  manner  in  which  intramural  ref¬ 
erees,  umpires,  judges,  and  timers  are 
secured.  All  officiating  assignments  are 
handled  by  the  students  themselves.  It 
has  never  been  our  policy  to  pay  for 
services  of  this  nature.  The  underlying 
principle  that  athletic  participation 
should  be  maintained  as  an  educational 
privilege  extends  through  all  phases  of 
the  program.  Student  officiating  respon¬ 
sibilities,  if  properly  controlled  and  ad¬ 
ministered,  offer  rich  opportunities  in 
citizenship  training.  The  students  act¬ 


ing  in  this  capacity  (gratis)  learn  to 
work  with  and  for  others,  to  render 
spontaneous  decisions  correctly  and  de¬ 
cisively  under  intense  social  pressure. 
Many  complex  situations  that  arise 
during  competition  necessitate  quick 
analysis  and  judgment  of  character  and 
personality  traits  of  individuals  and 
groups.  It  is  our  feeling  at  M.I.T.  that 
the  ^ucational  advantages  of  the  non¬ 
commercial  approach  far  exceed  the 
technical  disadvantages.  Another  im¬ 
portant  item  that  tends  to  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  and  efficient  student  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  intramural  program  from 
year  to  year  is  the  publication  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Intramural  Handbook. 
This  pamphlet  of  thirty  mimeographed 
pages  is  compiled,  printed,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Intramural  Council. 
The  foreword  provides  an  adequate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Handbook  as  follows: 

This  Handbook  has  been  published  to  ac¬ 
quaint  aU  of  those  interested  with  the  adnun- 
istration,  organization,  rules,  and  program  of 
Intramural  Athletics  at  M  XT.  It  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  the  Intramural  Department  that  this 
hudbook  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  program,  as  weU  as  to  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  who  will  participate. 

For  those  who  cmnpete  in  any  one  of  the  In¬ 
tramural  Sports,  it  is  required  reading.  In  this 
Handbook  are  compiled  all  of  the  general  rules 
pertaining  to  individual  participation  in  any 
sport,  together  with  specific  rules  governing  every 
sport. 

For  those  who  are  Athletic  Chairmen  or  Team 
Managers,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
participation  of  a  team  as  a  whole  are  listed. 
Also,  included  are  a  number  of  suggestions  to 
acquaint  new  men  with  their  responsibilities  to 
the  Intramural  Program.  A  thorough  reading  (rf 
these  suggestiotu  will  help  to  improve  relatums 
between  teams  and  the  administration.  Also,  a 
few  minutes  spent  reading  these  few  pages  will 
insure  a  better  job  done  by  those  already 
familiar  with  the  Intramural  organization. 

For  those  administering  Intramural  Sports, 
this  HandlxxA  outlines  the  organization  ^  the 
entire  program,  together  with  rules  for  their 
specific  sport.  By  closely  following  the  regula¬ 
tions  contained  herein,  the  manager  will  not 
only  make  his  job  easier  but  will  also  insure  that 
his  sp(»rt  has  a  successful  season. 
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For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Intramural 
Program  at  MJ.T.  as  a  whole,  this  HandlxxA 
presents  the  entire  (HCture  from  organisation  to 
rules.  It  is  hoped  tlmt  by  the  publication  of  this 
Handbook  a  better  understanding  of  the  Intra¬ 
mural  Program  is  gained. 

The  Intramural  Department  welcomes  any 
constructive  criticism  or  suggestions  which  may 
be  offered  by  individuals  or  groups  kxdiing 
toward  a  better  and  broader  Intramural  Pro¬ 
gram  at  MJ.T.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  M.I.T. 
Athletic  Association  that  the  Intramural  Pro¬ 
gram  at  M.I.T.  shall  be  unsurpassed  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  participants,  the  type  activities  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  goieral  excelknce  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

THE  INTEKCOLLEGIATE  PKOGSAM 

Under  a  tradition  of  student  leader¬ 
ship,  but  with  the  counsel  of  a  recently 
established  Athletic  Board  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  when  desired,  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports  program,  in  somewhat 
expanded  form  over  the  intramural  pro¬ 
gram,  meets  the  needs  and  interests  of 
students  to  whom  intercollegiate  com¬ 
petition  holds  a  particular  appeal. 

There  are  opportunities  for  students 
to  participate  in  eighteen  different  in¬ 
tercollegiate  sports.  Freshman  and  var¬ 
sity  squads  are  maintained  in  baseball, 
ba^etball,  crew  (rowing),  fencing, 
golf,  hockey,  lacrosse,  pistol,  rifle,  sail¬ 
ing,  skiing,  soccer,  squash,  swimming, 
tennis,  track  (including  cross  country, 
indoor  and  outdoor  track),  weightlift¬ 
ing,  and  wrestling.  The  number  of 
teams  representing  M.I.T.  in  these 
sports  totaled  forty-three  last  year. 

Although  most  of  the  competition  is 
with  colleges  located  in  New  England, 
a  few  of  the  teams  have  competed  in 
all  [Mirts  of  the  country.  Approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  of  our  contests  are 
scheduled  with  Ivy  colleges;  the  re¬ 
maining  80  percent  are  scheduled  with 
accredited  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  New  England  and  New  York 
areas. 

Last  year  877  different  students  were 
members  of  one  or  more  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  and  varsity  intercollegiate  squads 


and  participated  in  335  varsity,  junior 
varsity,  and  Freshman  contracted  con¬ 
tests. 

Intercollegiate  sports  awards  are  not 
classified  as  “major”  or  “minor.”  Var¬ 
sity  and  junior  varsity  letters  are 
awarded  for  a  maximum  competition 
in  all  varsity  sports,  and  numerals  are 
awarded  in  all  Freshman  sports.  The 
varsity  letter  is  a  seven-inch  chenille 
block  “T,”  and  the  junior  varsity  letter 
is  a  five-inch  chenille  block  “T”  of  the 
same  ptattem  and  quality.  There  are  no 
mark^gs  on  the  athletic  award  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  sports.  The  only  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  on  any  letter  award 
appear  on  the  administrative  award, 
the  manager’s  letter.  In  1951-52,  367 
varsity  and  junior  varsity  letters  and 
374  Freshman  numerab  were  awarded. 

The  average  amount  of  time  the 
M.I.T.  athlete  must  set  aside  for  prac¬ 
tice  and  competition  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  varies  considerably  among  the 
sports.  Naturally,  some  team  sports  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  expenditure  of  energy 
and  time  than  most  individual  sports. 
For  thb  reason  the  individual  sports — 
track,  swimming,  pistol,  rifle,  and  sail¬ 
ing — fit  especially  well  into  the  general 
educational  program.  Our  sports  may 
be  classified  in  three  categories  which 
illustrate  the  time  and  energy  consum¬ 
ing  elements: 

(i)  Team  sports  requiring  considerable  ph3rsi- 
cal  effort  and  time  in  practice  oi  skills, 
such  as  baseball,  basketball,  crew,  hockey, 
lacToeae,  and  soccer.  Total  time  for  prac¬ 
tice  and  competition:  lo-ia  hours  per 
we^ 

(a)  Individual  spcntls  requiring  conaideiable 
physical  effort  and  time  in  practice  of 
skills,  such  as  trac^  cross  country,  wres¬ 
tling,  tennis,  squash,  and  weightlifting. 
Total  time  for  practice  and  competition: 
7-10  hours  per  wedr. 

(3)  Individual  sports  requiring  little  physical 
effort  and  time  in  practice  of  skills,  such  as 
pistol,  rifle,  and  sailing.  Total  time  for 
practice  and  competition:  5-8  hours  per 
week. 
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{Note:  Travel  time  in  meeting  contest  com¬ 
mitments  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures.) 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  affiliation 
with  national,  district,  and  local  col¬ 
legiate  athletic  associations  plays  an 
important  part  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  team  morale  and  prestige. 
These  associations  also  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  control  of  eligibility  mat¬ 
ters,  rules  of  play,  scheduling  of  con¬ 
tests,  training  of  officials,  etc.  Conse¬ 
quently,  all  intercollegiate  team  mem¬ 
bers  and  teams  are  subject  to  local,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  national  athletic  eligibility 
rules  and  regulations.  We  hold  member¬ 
ships  in  the  Association  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colleges  for  Conference  on  Ath¬ 
letics,  the  Eastern  College  Athletic 
Conference,  and  the  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association.  In  addition, 
many  of  our  sports  squads  are  directly 
affiliated  with  subsidiary  athletic 
leagues  or  conferences  as  follows: 

Baseball. — Greater  Boston  Collegiate  Baseball 
League 

Cross  Country. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  and  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Amateur  Athletic  Association  of 
America 

Crem. — Eastern  Association  of  Rowing  Colleges; 
also,  invited  to  Intercoll^liate  Rowing  As¬ 
sociation  Championships 
Golf. — New  England  Intercollegiate  Golf  League 
and  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Golf  Association 
Hockey. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Hockey 
League  and  Intercollegiate  Ice  Hockey  As¬ 
sociation 

Lacrosse. — New  England  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse 
League  and  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Associa¬ 
tion 

PiM. — New  Ejigland  Collegiate  Pistol  league 
Rijle. — ^New  England  Collegiate  Rife  League  and 
National  Rifle  Association 
Sailing. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Sailing 
Association  and  Intercollegiate  Yacht  Racing 
Association 

Soccer. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Soccer 
League  and  Intercollegiate  Soccer  Football 
Association. 

Squash. — ^New  England  Collegiate  Squash  League 
and  National  Collegiate  Squash  Association 
Smsmming. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Swim¬ 
ming  Association 


Tenuis. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Teimis 
Association 

Track. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  and  Intercollegiate  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Association  of  America. 
Wrestling. — ^New  England  Intercollegiate  Wres¬ 
tling  Association 

ATHLETIC  STAFF 

One  of  the  principal  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  any  program  is 
the  staff.  Since  the  Athletic  Depart¬ 
ment  is  organized  and  administered  for 
legitimate  educational  outcomes,  those 
who  have  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  program  should  be  prepared  to 
share  in  getting  results.  Consequently, 
coaches  and  instructors  at  M.I.T.  are 
selected  for  their  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship,  teaching  ability,  fine  character 
traits,  analytical  powers,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  skills  rather  than  their 
ability  to  win  a  particular  number  of 
games  or  fill  the  stands  with  spectators. 
It  is  the  relationship  of  the  coach  with 
the  player  that  concerns  us,  not  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  coach  to  alumni  and 
fans. 

Athletic  coaches  are  not  favored  with 
faculty  rank,  but  an  effort  is  made  to 
maintain  their  salary  schedule  in  line 
with  the  academic  salary  schedule. 
They  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Institute  Retirement  and  Pension  Plans 
and  are  extended  all  staff  privileges  and 
services. 

Ten  full-time  and  thirteen  part-time 
staff  members  are  needed  to  provide 
adequate  professional  leadership  for 
our  program.  Of  the  thirteen  part-time 
members,  eight  are  affiliated  with  the 
Institute  in  another  capacity.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Director  of  Athletics  is  exclu¬ 
sively  administrative.  The  Freshman 
and  varsity  coaching  positions  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

One  full-time  coach  serves  as  varsity  coach  in 
three  sports. 

Five  full-time  coaches  each  serve  as  varsity 
coach  in  one  sport  and  as  Freshman  coach 
in  one  other  qwrt. 
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Three  full-time  coaches  each  serve  as  varsity 
coach  in  one  sport. 

Thirteen  part-time  coaches  each  serve  as  var¬ 
sity  or  Freshman  coach  in  one  sport. 

A  very  healthy  relationship  exists 
among  the  coaches,  faculty  members, 
and  administration.  One  of  the  primary 
factors  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  M.I.T.  Coaches  Association. 
This  is  an  autonomous  group  that 
elects  its  own  officers,  carries  on  its 
own  business,  and  has  a  distinct  part  in 
the  initiation  of  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  athletics.  One  of  its 
more  effective  projects  is  its  program  of 
inviting  academic  and  administrative 
dep>artment  heads  individually  to  one 
of  four  meetings  a  year,  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  This 
provides  a  means  for  discussion  of  per¬ 
tinent  athletic,  academic,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  on  a  basis  that  pro¬ 
motes  mutual  understanding  and  re¬ 
spect. 

ATHLETIC  PAOLITIES  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Many  factors  determine  institutional 
needs  for  athletic  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment.  For  example,  if  the  objective  is 
“maximum  participation”  raffier  than 
the  development  of  a  few  teams  for 
“prestige,”  this  certainly  alters  the  no- 
twrt  of  the  needs.  The  realization  of  the 
former  objective  demands  a  maximum 
of  facilities  for  participants  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  facilities  for  spectators.  The 
realization  of  the  latter  objective  re¬ 
verses  the  needs.  Despite  the  vociferous 
claims  of  some  of  the  larger  institutions 
noted  for  their  athletic  prestige,  few 
such  institutions  are  doing  a  good  job 
in  promoting  both  types  of  objectives. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  class 
schedule.  A  majority  of  M.I.T.  stu¬ 
dents  attend  classes  or  laboratory  ses¬ 
sions  until  5:00  P.M.;  thus,  we  must 
meet  the  demands  of  more  students  per 


facility  over  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  must  most  institutions.  Adroit 
scheduling  of  facilities  between  inter¬ 
collegiate  squads,  intramural  teams, 
and  recreational  groups  is  essential  for 
smooth  operation.  One  staff  member  is 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  coordi¬ 
nating  the  scheduling  of  facilities  and 
equipment. 

At  the  present  time  we  suffer,  to  a 
degree,  from  lack  of  adequate  indoor 
facilities.  The  outdoor  facilities  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  meet  our  present  needs.  The 
Alumni  Pool  Building,  the  sailing  unit, 
the  crew  (rowing)  unit,  and  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  track  facilities  are  out¬ 
standing  in  the  country.  The  present 
facilities  include  twelve  tennis  courts, 
four  basketball  courts  (also  marked  for 
badminton  and  volleyball) ,  eight  squash 
courts,  two  handball  courts,  two  swim¬ 
ming  pools  (exhibition  and  beginners’), 
five  softball  diamonds,  two  lacrosse 
fields,  six  bowling  allies,  soccer  field, 
football  field,  outdoor  cinder  track  (^ 
mile),  indoor  board  track  (i/ia  mile), 
indoor  cinder  track  (x/12  mile),  crew 
boat  hours  (14  eight-oared  shells),  sail¬ 
ing  pavilion  (50  small  sail  boats), 
wrestling  room,  rifle  range,  pistol  range, 
fencing  room,  baseball  cage  (115,000 
sq.  ft.)  and  baseball  field. 

UNIQUENESS  OP  THE  PROGRAM 

Although  the  basic  organization  and 
administration  of  athletics  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  comparable  to  conventional 
patterns,  the  program  is  unique  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  The  primary  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  are: 

(1)  The  method  of  financing 

(3)  Strict  adherence  to  the  Principle  of 
Amateurum 

(3)  Increased  participation  by  undergraduates 
in  the  administration  of  athletic  afNurs. 

(4)  Emphasis  on  participation  rather  than 
spedalixation 

Method  of  Financing 

Since  the  faculty  and  administration 
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oi  the  Institute  consider  participation 
in  extra-curricular  activities  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  student’s  educational 
experience,  and  athletics  are  classified 
as  an  extra-curricular  activity,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  to 
provide  ample  funds  for  financing  the 
program.  This  should  apply  as  long  as 
the  program  remains  on  a  high  educa¬ 
tional  level  and  contributes  effectively 
toward  the  “all  around”  development 
of  most  students.  This  principle  should 
apply  in  any  institution. 

However,  commercialization  (charg¬ 
ing  admission  to  games)  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  evils  are  not  comp>atible  with 
the  true  educational  approach,  and 
athletic  administrators  involved  in 
this  vicious  inconsistency  are  finding  it 
difficult  and  embarrassing  to  ask  in¬ 
stitutional  authorities  to  make  up 
deficits  incurred  in  athletics.  The  latest 
ridiculous  attempts  by  administrators 
caught  in  this  trap  to  compensate  for 
fiscal  deficits  is  to  charge  the  loss  to 
“athletic  prestige”  and  “public  re¬ 
lations.” 

We  firmly  believe  that  by  not  charg¬ 
ing  admission  to  games  we  free  our¬ 
selves  from  the  pressures  and  over¬ 
emphasis  which  have  stigmatized 
college  athletics  not  controlled  by  the 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators. 
At  the  Institute  all  phases  of  athletics 
and  recreation  are  supported  financial¬ 
ly  in  the  same  manner  as  any  aca¬ 
demic  depMirtment.  Last  year  our  total 
cost  for  this  program  approximated 
$250,000.  This  figure  may  not  api>ear 
high  to  many  college  administrators, 
but  you  must  consider  that  football, 
one  the  most  luxurious  and  expensive 
of  all  college  sports,  is  not  included  in 
our  activities. 

Since  there  are  five  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  at  M.I.T.,  the  per  student  cost 
for  this  program  approximates  $50  per 
year.  After  the  budget  for  the  gross 
amount  needed  is  approved,  the  In¬ 


stitute  appropriates  the  necessary 
funds  from  general  operating  funds 
(tuition,  endowment,  and  special  gifts). 

Principle  of  A  mateurism 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  we  do 
not  award  athletic  “scholarships.”  It 
is  also  our  policy  not  to  “get  jobs”  for 
promising  athletes  nor  pay  athletes’ 
living  expenses  except  on  trips.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  not  obligated  or  induced  to 
participate  in  athletics  by  granting 
special  favors  of  any  kind.  Participa¬ 
tion  is  a  privilege  and  is  established  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis.  The  support 
of  this  principle  is  especially  important 
at  the  Institute  because  of  the  rigorous 
science  and  engineering  academic  cur¬ 
riculum  and  exceptionally  high  ad¬ 
mission  and  academic  standards.  Ob¬ 
ligating  the  student  to  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  might  result  in 
academic  disaster,  although  most  stu¬ 
dents  find  plenty  of  time  to  participate. 

However,  any  worthy  student,  ath¬ 
lete  or  non-athlete,  may  apply  for  and 
receive  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  a 
scholarship,  loan,  and/or  employment. 

Student  Participation  in  Administration 

The  M.I.T.  Athletic  Association  is 
an  undergraduate  body  which  pro¬ 
motes  and  supervises  intercollegiate 
and  intramural  athletic  interests  at 
M.I.T.  It  is  made  up  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  captains 
and  managers  of  all  intercollegiate 
teams,  and  the  managers  in  charge  of 
intramural  sp>orts.  The  Executive 
Committee  consists  of  the  director  of 
athletics,  the  president  of  the  Athletic 
Association,  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  varsity  sports,  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  intramural 
sports,  the  treasurer,  the  equipment 
manager,  and  the  publicity  manager. 
The  student  members  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  serve  for  one  year.  The  Athletic 
Association  is  responsible  for  budget- 
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ing,  scheduling,  awarding  of  letters, 
and  general  business  administration  of 
athletic  activities.  Positions  in  the 
M.I.T.  Athletic  Association  are  open 
to  all  undergraduates  and  offer  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  training  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  cooperation. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  tried  to  show  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  M.I.T.  that  sane  intercollegiate 
athletic  programs  of  true  educational 
value  are  realistic;  that  it  is  feasible  to 
conduct  athletic  programs  in  which  the 


philosophy,  aims,  objectives,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  athletic  department  are  in 
complete  accord  and  totally  compati¬ 
ble  with  institutional  philosophy,  aims, 
and  objectives;  that  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  administration  of  athletic 
affairs  is  practical  and  desirable;  that 
students,  faculties,  and  alumni  can  be 
educated  to  support  a  program  that 
benefits  a  majority  rather  than  a 
minority;  and  that  institutions  would 
find  it  possible  to  support  financially 
this  type  of  program  by  making  minor 
adjustments. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE  SPORTS  PROGRAM 


J.  H.  Nichols,  M.D. 

Chairman,  Department  Physical  Education  for  Men,  and  Director  of  Athletics, 
OberUn  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  its 
recent  statement,  “An  Interpretation 
of  the  Revised  Policy  on  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,”  is  frankly  asking  its  368 
member  colleges  and  universities  this 
question:  Does  intercollegiate  athletics 
as  conducted  at  your  institution  con¬ 
tribute  clearly  and  directly  to  the 
stated  educational  purposes  of  the 
institution?  The  Revised  Policy  clearly 
states  that  the  notion  that  institutions 
of  higher  education  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  public  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  athletic  spectacles 
and  operating  their  athletic  programs 
primarily  as  public  relations  enter¬ 
prises  is  alien  to  the  true  functions  of 
higher  education. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  in 
which  the  North  Central  Association 
can  help  in  improving  intercollegiate 
athletic  conditions  in  this  country.  The 
first  is  through  publications,  confer¬ 
ences,  and  other  means  of  persuasion 
to  bring  about  a  fundamental  reorien¬ 
tation  in  the  purposes  of  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  in  many  institutions.  The  second 
is  to  withhold  accreditation  from 
institutions  whose  athletic  programs 
are  serious  educational  liabilities. 

A  reading  of  the  daily  press  and 
magazines  as  well  as  the  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  given  before  Judge  Streit  in  New 
York  is  ample  evidence,  if  any  is 
needed,  that  the  very  educational 
integrity  of  a  number  of  institutions  is 
being  undermined  and  corrupted 
through  falsification  of  records,  low 
standards  of  entrance,  and  provision  of 
soft  spots  in  the  curriculum. 

It  is  the  bdief  of  the  North  Central 


Association  and  of  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  have  dealt  with  the 
baflSing  problems  that  have  developed 
in  connection  with  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics,  that  the  mere  curbing  of  flagrant 
abuses,  such  as  bowl  games,  recruit¬ 
ment,  subsidization,  and  extensive 
practice  and  schedules,  does  not  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  These  are 
mere  symptoms.  This  is  a  belief  which 
I  completely  endorse.  In  the  final 
analysis,  genuine  and  sincere  athletic 
reform  will  take  place  only  when  insti¬ 
tutions  accept  completely  the  idea  that 
athletics  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  enterprise  and  as  such 
must  be  operated  to  provide  wholesome 
and  satisfying  educational  experiences 
for  the  student  body  and  the  partici¬ 
pants.  We  believe  that  when  the  chief 
purpose  of  an  athletic  program  of  an 
institution  is  educational  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  financed  from  the  regular 
academic  budget  for  the  benefit  of  the 
participants,  then  the  problems  of 
pressure,  recruitment,  subsidization, 
sportsmanship,  and  scholarship  stand¬ 
ards  are  solved  almost  automatically. 
That  these  problems  loom  so  large  in 
many  institutions  and  conferences  is 
the  clearest  evidence  that  the  purpose 
of  athletics  has  been  widely  perverted. 
That  they  can  be  solved  finds  its  most 
impressive  evidence  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  where  this  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tional  athletics  has  not  only  been 
accepted  but  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  several  decades. 

You  will  not  infrequently  hear  the 
comment,  even  by  some  college  presi¬ 
dents,  that  an  amateur  educational 
athletic  program  is  unrealistic  or  that. 
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while  it  may  work  in  a  small,  well- 
endowed  college,  it  simply  is  not 
possible  in  a  university  such  as  our 
large  tax-supported  institutions.  After 
faculty  service  for  forty  years,  as  a 
teacher,  coach,  and  administrator  in 
three  institutions  that  represent  these 
two  conflicting  policies  and  operational 
practices,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
the  only  realisUc  approach  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  the  policy  that 
uses  athletics  as  one  of  the  fine  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  complete 
education  of  the  students. 

To  accept  the  statement  that  ama¬ 
teur  educational  athletics  are  unrealis¬ 
tic  and  that  it  is  time  that  we  face  up 
to  the  facts  of  life,  namely,  that 
athletics  (football  and  basketball,  spe¬ 
cifically)  are  big  business  and  public 
entertainment,  is  a  frank  admission  of 
what  the  real  friends  of  college  sports 
are  unwilling  to  concede,  that  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  by  its  very  nature 
has  no  legitimate  place  in  higher 
education. 

My  association  with  the  N.C.A.A. 
since  1916  has  furnished  most  impres¬ 
sive  evidence  that  the  athletic  philoso¬ 
phy  and  principles  which  the  North 
Central  Association  has  recently  en¬ 
dorsed  can  and  do  operate  successfully 
in  practice.  The  evidence  is  found  in 
the  experience  of  many  of  our  finest 
colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  After  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  group 
represents  more  than  half  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  N.C.A.A. 

While  Oberlin  College,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  institutions,  is  glad  to 
describe  in  some  detail  the  objectives 
and  operation  of  our  athletic  and 
physical  education  program,  we  clearly 
recognize  that  problems  vary  at  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  institutions  and  that 
the  detailed  policies  and  procedures 
that  are  possible  and  successful  here 
may  not  be  directly  applicable  to 


another  type  of  institution.  After 
having  served  a  number  of  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Oberlin  College,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  something  more  than  a 
theoretical  observation.  However,  the 
same  general  educational  philosophy 
and  principles  apply  to  each  of  these 
institutions.  Their  function  is  education 
and  anything  that  is  inimical  to  educa¬ 
tion  has  no  place  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  educational  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  Oberlin’s  physical  education  and 
athletic  program  during  the  past  fifty 
years  was  remarkably  well  expressed 
in  a  penetrating  and  far-sighted  state¬ 
ment  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Dr. 
Henry  Churchill  King  in  1903,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  I  quote: 

Physical  education  makes  its  rij^tful  claim 
upon  the  college.  The  college  must  not  only  talk 
about  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,  but 
do  something  really  to  secure  that  sound  bcdy  lor 
its  students.  It  must  not  only  tborou^^ily  recog- 
niae  in  its  psychological  teaching  the  intimate 
way  in  whid  body  and  mind  are  knit  together, 
the  physical  basis  of  habit,  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  surplus  energy  and  the  influence  of 
physical  training  upon  the  brain  centers  and  the 
close  ccmneetion  of  the  will  with  muscular  ac¬ 
tivity;  but  if  it  really  believes  these  things,  it 
must  practically  recognise  them  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  work.  This  means,  not  only  that  there 
must  be  scrupulous  care  about  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  careful  supervision  of  the  health  of  stu¬ 
dents  by  thoroughly  trained  physicians  and  gen¬ 
eral  hygienic  instruction,  but  such  scientifically 
plann^  and  graded  courses  in  physical  education 
as  shall  deserve  to  count  as  real  education  on  the 
same  basis  as  laboratory  courses.  Unless  our 
modem  psychology  is  wholly  wrong,  such  physi¬ 
cal  education  that  can  be  applied  to  all  students 
has  a  great  contribution  ton^enot  (mlyin  health 
and  in  systematic  development  of  the  body  but 
intellectually  and  voKtioi^ly  as  welL  If  athletics 
are  to  make  their  true  cmitiibution  to  college  life 
— and  a  most  valuable  contribution  that  may  be 
— a  wide  range  of  sports  must  beenepuraged  that 
shall  enlist  a  great  portion  of  the  students  and 
not  merely  a  small  number  of  specially  athletic 
men;  and  the  spirit  of  genuine  play  must  be 
brought  bade  into  all  college  so  called  sports. 
They  have  their  most  valuable  office,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  not  as  serious  business  or 
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money  making  cnteqmses,  but  simply  M  flay. 
A  relative  good  becomes  a  serious  evil  when  it  is 
allowed  to  overtop  greater  values;  but  in  its 
place  it  contributes  to  the  sanity  and  health  of 
all  other  interests.  Such  a  contribution,  I  have  no 
doubt,  athletics  have  it  in  their  power  to  make, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  do  make  even  now. 

President  King’s  philosophy  gave 
the  whole  program  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  a^letics  a  tremendous  lift  at 
Oberlin.  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Leonard  had 
been  appointed  as  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  and  Director 
of  the  Men’s  Gymnasium  in  1892  and 
college  courses  carrying  positive  credit 
in  ph3rsical  education  were  introduced 
in  1902.  Two  years  later,  in  1904,  the 
faculty  voted  to  extend  the  teachers 
course  in  physical  education  open  to 
women  since  1899,  to  include  men.  In 
1904,  to  implement  President  King’s 
ph)rsical  education  and  athletic  phi¬ 
losophy  further,  Dr.  Leonard  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  man  to  the  department  whose 
primary  duty  would  be  to  supervise  the 
management  and  training  of  athletic 
teams.  In  1905  Charles  W.  Savage  was 
appointed  Director  of  Athletics  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  full-time  faculty  position  and 
one  of  the  first  such  appointments  in 
the  country.  Under  the  direction  of 
these  three  far-sighted  and  able  educa¬ 
tors,  Oberlin’s  program  of  physical 
education  became  a  reality  and  many 
of  the  piolicies  and  operational  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  now  widely  accepted 
were  established  and  over  the  years 
became  the  accepted  athletic  policies 
and  the  basic  principles  under  which 
we  operate  our  program.  These  policies 
will  be  discuss^  in  some  detail. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Oberlin  athletics  are  and  have  been 
since  1903  based  on  complete  faculty 
control.  This  means  that  all  members 
of  the  ph3rsical  education  staff  hold 


full-time  faculty  appointments  with 
the  same  educational  qualifications, 
tenure,  advancement  standards,  and 
salary  range  that  apply  to  all  faculty 
members.  These  appointments  are 
made  by  department  recommendation 
to  the  College  Council  or  App>ointment 
Committee.  Each  faculty  candidate, 
after  having  been  recommended  by  the 
staff,  is  brought  to  the  campus  for  a 
series  of  half-hour  interviews  with  each 
of  the  ten  members  of  the  College 
Council.  Eight  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  of  ten  are  elected  each  year  by 
the  college  faculty.  The  President  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College  faculty  are 
members  ex-officio.  If  the  council  votes 
to  approve  the  candidate,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  his  appointment  is 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
through  the  president  for  final  ratifica¬ 
tion.  This  democratic  procedure  is  a 
protection  both  to  the  college  and  the 
department  and  we  believe  reduces  to 
a  minimum  mistakes  in  appointments. 
Faculty  control  also  means  that  all 
matters  of  policy  such  as  the  addition 
of  an  intercollegiate  sport,  a  change  in 
eligibility  standards,  and  all  athletic 
schedules  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  college  faculty.  The  faculty  exer¬ 
cises  in  this  area  exactly  the  same 
powers  it  exercises  in  other  areas  of  the 
educational  program. 

In  connection  with  the  permanency 
and  tenure  of  the  staff,  it  may  be  of 
interest  that  the  football  coach  is  com¬ 
pleting  twenty-three  years;  the  base¬ 
ball  coach,  twenty-nine  years;  the 
track  coach,  twenty-five  years;  the 
basketball  coach,  eleven  years;  and  the 
director  of  athletics,  twenty-five  years. 
If  coaches  are  members  of  the  faculty, 
selected  with  care,  in  a  well-ordered 
program  of  physical  education,  there  is 
no  reason  why  staff  changes  should  be 
any  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  college.  Since  the 
organization  of  an  integrated  depart- 
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ment  in  1905,  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
have  all  members  of  the  staff  share  in 
every  phase  of  the  department  pro¬ 
gram.  This  avoids  over-sp>ecialization, 
stimulates  professional  growth,  and 
makes  for  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  of 
each  phase  to  the  total  program.  It 
also  emphasizes  to  the  staff  member  the 
fact  that  his  work  is  judged  on  his  total 
contribution  to  the  dep>artment  and  to 
the  college  and  not  just  on  the  coaching 
of  one  or  two  intercollegiate  sports. 
This  type  of  policy  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  in  a  large  university  where 
specialization  is  generally  practiced  in 
the  so-called  “pressure  sports.” 

FINANCES 

Institutional  control  means  financial 
support.  The  entire  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letic  and  intramural  program  is 
financed  by  college  appropriations  and 
student  fees.  This  is  basic  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
removing  pressure  from  the  partici¬ 
pants,  the  staff,  and  the  college.  All 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  physical 
education  staff,  who  are  also  the 
coaches  of  the  various  sports,  are  paid 
from  the  college  instructional  budget, 
the  same,  for  example,  as  the  salaries 
of  the  English  or  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment  staffs.  No  salary  is  charged  to  any 
sport  and  no  s|>ort  income  pays  any 
part  of  the  salary  of  any  member  of  the 
staff.  There  are  only  two  of  the  eleven 
intercollegiate  sports  to  which  any 
admission  is  charged — a  nominal 
charge  of  $1.00  for  football  and 
seventy-five  cents  for  basketball  to 
others  than  students  and  faculty. 

The  maintenance  of  the  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  field  house,  tennis 
courts,  athletic  fields,  and  track  is 
carried  by  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  and  is  budgeted  entirely 
in  that  department.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  an  intercollegiate 


athletic  program  is  represented  by 
these  two  items  of  staff  salaries  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  fields. 

The  third  major  area  of  expense  in 
an  athletic  program  includes  equip¬ 
ment,  uniforms,  travel,  guarantees  to 
visiting  teams,  officials,  and  training 
and  medical  supplies.  This  cost  is  met 
through  a  student  athletic  fee  of  $5.00 
a  semester  which  all  except  graduate 
students  pay  with  their  tuition.  The 
income  from  this  fee  totals  about 
$16,000  a  year.  The  gate  receipts  and 
guarantees  from  the  two  sports,  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball,  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000  a  year.  This  $23,000 
is  budgeted  to  the  various  sports  to 
cover  the  third  area  of  expense  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  distribution  of  this 
income  from  the  student  athletic  fee 
and  gate  receipts  is  based  on  what  our 
experience  over  a  five-year  p>eriod  has 
shown  it  costs  to  conduct  a  sports 
activity.  No  team  depends  on  the 
drawing  power  of  any  other  team  for 
its  existence.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  college  to  work  out 
a  budget  that  will  meet  our  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  various  sports.  If  there  is 
a  deficit,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  college. 
All  income  and  disbursements  are 
channeled  through  the  college  treas¬ 
urer’s  office  upon  requisition  from  the 
department. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  men  in  athletics  have  the  same 
privileges  and  the  same  responsibilities 
as  have  all  other  students.  Studies 
come  first  and  everyone  knows  it. 
There  is  no  double  standard  which 
either  favors  or  discriminates  against 
the  athlete.  Why  should  there  be? 
After  all  an  athlete  is  just  a  student 
with  a  special  interest  in  sports.  Some 
athletes  do  unusually  well  in  their 
studies;  others  do  only  average  work. 
If  some  have  difficulty,  academically 
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speaking,  that  is  their  problem  to 
solve.  The  setting  aside  of  the  athletes 
as  a  privileged  group,  with  special 
dormitories,  s|>ecial  tutors,  special  train¬ 
ing  tables,  is  one  of  the  most  undemo¬ 
cratic  and  pernicious  practices  and 
contributes  to  the  distortion  of  values 
and  the  undermining  of  educational 
integrity. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  ADMISSION 
OE  STUDENTS 

Oberlin  is  interested  only  in  students 
who  are  attracted  to  it  for  educalional 
reasons.  The  admissions  department 
and  the  faculty  are  in  complete  accord 
with  this  philosophy.  Each  student 
decides  whether  he  wishes  to  take  |>art 
in  intercollegiate  sports.  All  student 
scholarships,  aid,  and  assistance  are 
handled  through  the  regular  faculty 
scholarship  committee  and  the  office  of 
the  dean  of  men  and  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  women.  No  subsidies  or  finan¬ 
cial  inducements  of  any  kind  are  made 
to  athletes  or  to  prospective  athletes. 
There  is  no  privileged  group  within  the 
student  body.  They  are  all  students 
with  sp>ecial  interests  in  various 
activities. 

The  admissions  office  receives  appli¬ 
cations  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  and  policies  formulated  by  the 
faculty  and  announced  in  the  catalog 
as  applicable  to  all  students.  The 
college  has  a  printed  leaflet  listing  the 
scholarships  and  student  aid  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  precise  requirements 
for  each  type  of  financial  aid  that  is 
available  to  prospective  students. 

The  college  has  found  that  in  the 
type  of  athletic  program  we  conduct, 
no  outside  organizations  or  booster’s 
clubs  are  interested  in  the  recruitment 
of  athletes.  Our  best  and  only  recruiters 
are  parents,  alumni,  and  students  who 
thoroughly  believe  in  educational  ath¬ 
letics  for  all  students  and  are  not 
interested  in  a  high  pressure  sports 


program.  Many  high  school  students 
have  seen  this  type  of  program  in  oper¬ 
ation  before  they  reach  college.  Any 
prospective  student  who  accepts  an 
athletic  scholarship  at  any  institution 
is  selling  his  educational  birthright.  In 
many  institutions  he  will  be  told  what 
courses  he  may  take  and  what  sports 
he  can  go  out  for.  His  education  is 
compromised  from  the  start.  His  first 
obligation  is  to  the  coach  and  he  must 
make  the  team  whether  he  gets  an 
education  or  not.  If  he  does  not  make 
the  team,  his  scholarship  will  be  with¬ 
drawn.  That  type  of  athletic  program 
and  that  type  of  coach  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  student.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  athletes  who  can 
increase  the  athletic  prestige  of  the 
coach  and  institution  and  help  to 
insure  a  good  gate  to  pay  the  overhead. 
I  have  seen  many  boys  disillusioned 
under  such  a  high-pressure  system.  It 
is  not  a  good  experience  in  the  long  pull 
for  any  young  man.  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  Allen  Jackson’s  article,  “Too 
Much  Football,’’  in  the  October,  1951, 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  college  has  long  regarded  sports 
as  an  integral  p>art  of  a  broad  fourfold 
program  of  physical  education,  in¬ 
cluding  required  physical  education 
courses,  intramural  athletics,  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  and  a  teaching 
major  beginning  with  the  Junior  year. 
This  led  very  early  to  a  strong  emphasis 
on  intramural  athletics  and  this  em¬ 
phasis  was  still  further  strengthened  in 
1927  with  the  inauguration  of  President 
Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  who  was  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  value  of  this  phase  of 
the  program.  He  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  intramural  director  and  an 
increased  budget  for  this  division  of 
the  department’s  program.  As  a  result, 
the  intramural  sport  opportunities 
were  greatly  expanded  and  ^e  student 
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interest  and  participation  increased 
proportionately.  At  the  same  time  the 
base  of  our  intercollegiate  program  has 
been  greatly  broadened  to  include  a 
wide  variety  of  sports.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  inclusion  in  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  program  of  soccer,  fencing, 
swimming,  golf,  and  lacrosse  in  recent 
years.  This  policy  has  extended  the 
intercollegiate  opportunity  to  twice  as 
many  men,  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
some  40  percent  of  the  men  are  actually 
participating  in  the  intercollegiate 
program.  This  policy  has  had  the 
strong  support  of  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  under  the  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  William  £.  Stevenson. 

Different  types  of  sport  appeal  to 
different  types  of  individuals.  The  in¬ 
dividualistic  sports  such  as  fencing, 
cross  country,  golf,  tennis,  and  swim¬ 
ming  attract  many  boys  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  team  sports.  This 
policy  has  also  resulted  in  decreasing 
the  emphasis  and  pressure  on  any  one 
sport.  If  the  majority  of  students  are 
participating  in  some  varsity  or  intra¬ 
mural  sport,  they  are  not  overly  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  victory  or  loss  in  some 
other  sport.  It  is  true  that  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  a  few  so-called  major  sports  will 
tend  to  produce  more  successful  teams 
percentage-wise.  However,  from  the 
educational  point  of  view  of  extending 
athletic  opportunities  to  as  many 
students  as  possible,  it  cannot  be 
justified. 

It  is  also  a  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  to  place  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  skills  and  interests  in  those  sports 
which  can  be  enjoyed  and  played  in 
adult  years  as  well  as  in  college,  such 
as  tennis,  golf,  fencing,  swimming, 
bowling,  handball,  and  squash.  The 
administration  has  wholeheartedly  en¬ 
dorsed  and  supported  this  phase  of  our 
program. 

The  same  letter  award  is  given  in  all 


intercollegiate  sports,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  all  sports  have  similar  educa¬ 
tional  values  and  that  the  varsity  letter 
is  simply  a  recognition  of  achievement 
in  this  area. 

BASIS  EOE  COMPETITION  WITH 
OTHER  COLLEGES 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  to 
compete  with  institutions  operating 
under  similar  policies  and  standards.  In 
the  scheduling  of  our  opponents  this 
means  very  largely  liberal  arts  colleges 
similar  in  size  and  in  their  educational 
and  athletic  standards.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  especially  in  foot¬ 
ball,  it  has  meant  an  increase  in  travel 
costs,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
college  this  practice  has  been  well 
worth  the  additional  expense. 

The  trips  which  Oberlin  teams  make 
are  limited  in  number  and  carefully 
planned.  Most  of  the  campuses  which 
our  teams  visit  are  located  within  a 
125-mile  radius  of  the  college  and  do 
not  necessitate  over-night  stays.  In 
each  sport,  however,  at  least  one  week¬ 
end  trip  is  arranged  as  a  special  treat 
for  the  team.  On  most  of  the  trips  the 
players  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
around  the  campus  of  the  college  and 
occasionally  to  visit  classes  or  labora¬ 
tory  sessions. 

All  schedules  are  limited  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty.  The  football 
schedule  consists  of  eight  games; 
basketball,  about  sixteen;  swimming, 
ten;  track,  seven;  and  baseball,  about 
twelve.  Other  sports  such  as  soccer, 
cross  country,  fencing,  lacrosse,  golf, 
and  tennis  have  schedules  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  football  and  track. 

POSTERING  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  SUPPORT 

It  has  been  a  consistent  policy 
through  the  years  for  the  department 
to  use  every  channel  of  information, 
such  as  ph3rsical  education  classes. 
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assemblies,  the  student  paper,  alumni 
magazine,  and  the  local  papers  to  make 
clear  to  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
community  our  philosophy  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  sports  and  just  why  we  have 
followed  certain  policies,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  example  of  the  college 
policies  in  action  rather  than  on  words 
and  written  statements.  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  of  vital  importance  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  as  a  vast  amount 
of  the  sports  publicity  reveab  no 
conception  of  the  educational  values  of 
athletics  and  in  many  cases  actually 
undermines  and  ridicules  the  amateur 
and  educational  ideals  of  college 
sports.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
press  is  largely  due  to  the  hypocrisy 
and  complete  absence  of  educational 
integrity  characteristic  of  many  inter¬ 
collegiate  programs. 

MEHBERSHIP  AND  COOPERATION  WITH 
ATHLETIC  CONPERENCES,  THE  N.C.A.A., 
AND  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 

Oberlin  College  was  a  founder  and 
charter  member  of  the  Ohio  Athletic 
Conference,  established  in  1902.  The 
first  President  of  the  conference  was  a 
member  of  the  college  faculty  and 
members  of  the  faculty  have  served 
this  organization  as  president,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  treasurer  throughout  most  of 
its  Mty  years  of  existence.  This  con¬ 
ference  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  certain 
minimum  standards  in  the  conduct  of 
athletics  among  the  colleges  of  Ohio. 
It  was  not  organized  as  a  playing  league 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  cham¬ 
pionships  in  various  sports. 

Local  conferences  and  national  asso¬ 
ciations,  such  as  the  N.C.A.A.,  and 
accrediting  agencies,  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  college  as  establishing 
criteria  for  evaluating  a  program. 
These  criteria  should  be  regarded  by  a 
college  as  the  minimum  standards  oi 


acceptability  and  as  points  of  departure 
leading  to  higher  levels  of  institutional 
control  of  all  phases  of  the  program  of 
competitive  sports.  It  is  in  these  higher 
levels  of  conduct  that  an  institution 
achieves  uniqueness  and  real  educa¬ 
tional  distinction.  For  example,  one 
institution  may  decide  to  eliminate  all 
gate  receipts  and  finance  the  entire 
intercollegiate  program  from  educat- 
tional  funds.  Another  may  greatly 
expand  the  educational  opportunities 
through  a  broad  and  diversified  pro¬ 
gram.  A  third  may  decide  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  intramurals  and  eliminate 
intercollegiate  sports  entirely.  A  fourth 
may  omit  from  its  program  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  the  so-called  pres¬ 
sure  sports  and  conduct  only  those 
that  do  not  require  the  elaborate  and 
expensive  facilities  involved  in  public 
entertainment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  athletic  policies,  though  directed 
by  a  given  department,  actually  reflect 
and  interpret  the  whole  educational 
philosophy  and  ideals  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  The  best  plan  of  organization  is 
one  which  will  harmonize  with  the 
philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  college 
and  best  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
education  as  they  are  conceived  in  the 
institution. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  just  as  in 
all  areas  of  education,  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  succeed  or  fail  because  of  the 
human  qualities  and  varying  degrees  of 
competence  and  devotion  which  people 
bring  to  their  tasks.  Thus,  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  program  of  competitive 
sports,  the  ultimate  worth  of  the 
program  will  depend  not  alone  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  plan  has  been 
designed  to  fit  the  particular  character 
and  educational  p^osophy  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  required  for  its  operation. 
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To  WHAT  FtrsposE  shall  something 
exist  if  that  existence  does  not  have 
life,  even  to  its  smallest  fingertip,  and 
understanding?  "Something”  here 
means  the  North  Central  Association 
and  its  body  of  policies,  regulations, 
and  criteria.  It  should  be  stated  now 
that  it  is  assumed  that  the  policies, 
regulations,  and  criteria  are  known  and 
understood  by  the  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  who  represent  their  member 
schools  in  the  Association.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  about  those  members  of  their 
boards  of  education  who,  in  one  way  or 
another,  have  created  the  status  of  the 
member  school?  How  much  of  the 
existence  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  work  are  they  aware  of? 
What  intimate  knowledge  of  its  aims 
and  objectives  do  they  have?  Are  these 
board  members  familiar  with  the 
Association’s  regulations  and  criteria 
for  secondary  schools  which  have  been 
formulated  to  assist  those  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
member  schools  to  attain  those  aims 
and  objectives?  Board  of  education 
members,  through  their  policy-making 
function  and  other  actions  as  a  board, 
certainly  have  a  hand  in  causing  the 
member  school  to  be  what  it  is  as  does 
also  the  school  administrator.  All  of 
this  is  to  the  point  that  the  work  of  the 
North  Central  Association  is  accom¬ 
plished  only  in  part  when  its  aims  and 

Editok’s  Nots. — Mr.  Jacquia  Is  one  ot  five 
who  are  members  of  boards  of  education  in 
Illinois  and  who  sit  with  the  Illinois  State  Com¬ 
mittee  at  all  their  meetings  except  the  one  where 
recommendations  are  annually  made  concerning 
the  status  of  member  schools.  The  five  board 
members  Just  indicated  are  appointed  by  the 
Illinois  Assodatipn  of  Sdiool  Boards.  On  a  two 
year  basis,  this  is  being  expetimentaUy  done  la 
lUlnoia. 


objectives  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  professional  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  understood  to  whatever 
degree  only  by  them. 

Since  The  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  Quarterly,  generally  speaking, 
comes  only  to  high  school  admini¬ 
strators,  my  remarks  must  be  made  to 
them.  It  follows  that  these  admini¬ 
strators,  as  delegated  representatives 
of  their  schools  to  the  North  Central 
Association,  must  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Association  and  its 
objectives  held  by  the  members  of  their 
respective  Boards  of  Education — and, 
we  might  add,  by  the  public  as  well. 
This  responsibility  has  not  been  as¬ 
sumed  too  well.  Principals,  as  delegates 
to  the  North  Central  Association  for 
their  high  schools,  have  turned  in  their 
annual  reports  and  any  others  and 
then  left  everything  else  to  their  state 
committees. 

Consider  the  annual  report.  With  the 
exception  of  the  yearly  special  report, 
it  is  a  gathering  toge^er  of  pertinent 
facts  about  the  member  school.  Usu¬ 
ally,  it  is  signed,  given  to  the  president 
of  the  board  to  sign  and  sent  on  its  way 
to  the  state  committee.  It  is  just  an¬ 
other  one  of  those  many  educational 
papers  and  documents  which  the  board 
president  is  required  to  sign  in  stride. 
And  most  of  the  time  that  is  just  what 
he  does,  sign  the  report  in  stride!  There 
is  an  exception,  however,  to  this 
routine.  He  doesn’t  have  to  sign  it.  And 
he  shouldn’t  sign  it  until  he  and  his 
board  know  what  it  means  in  its  fullest 
sense.  This  is  especially  true  since  the 
member  high  spools  became  North 
Central  Association  members  volun- 
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tarily.  That  means  there  was  a  reason 
for  wanting  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Association.  Wasn’t  it  because  the 
principal  of  that  high  school  wanted 
his  school  to  participate  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  and  cooperative  attainment  of  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  Association? 

Since  the  board  of  education  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintaining  the  school’s 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  is  it  not  most 
important,  at  least  when  the  annual 
report  is  to  be  approved,  that  the  board 
evaluate  its  high  school  in  terms  both 
of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
North  Central  Association  and  of  the 
needs  and  practices  of  the  school  in  the 
community?  Can  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  do  this?  Do  the  members,  as  lay¬ 
men,  have  at  hand  the  tools  and 
standards  for  such  an  evaluation. 

Such  an  evaluation  is  certainly  not 
attempted  if  the  principal — and  the 
North  Central  Association,  too — does 
not  insist  that  he  be  given  time  to 
explain  his  report  and  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  the  community  and  its  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school.  Let  us  suppose 
time  is  given  to  the  principal  for  this 
purpose.  Is  his  recital  going  to  be  one 
of  only  words  and  figures  from  the  re¬ 
port?  Couldn’t  it  be  instead  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  educational  pattern  of 
the  community  with  trends  in  various 
educational  endeavors?  Let  us  assume 
it  is  the  latter.  How  is  the  principal’s 
board  of  education  to  judge  the  trends 
objectively,  be  they  good  or  bad?  In 
attempting  such  a  judgment,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  individual  board 
members  would  have  ideas  whether  the 
trends  were  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
There  would  be  doubt,  though,  as  to 
how  objective  those  ideas  might  be. 
What,  then,  is  lacking  in  the  situation 
which  prevents  needed  objectivity?  It 
is  the  lack  of  definite  and  minimum 
standards  by  which  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  measure  its  high  school.  These 


minimum  standards  can  not  be  home¬ 
made!  That  should  be  obvious  because 
the  variations  among  member  schools 
and  the  communities  which  support 
them  would  be  too  great.  This  situation 
would,  and  is  actually  tending  to, 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

Putting  it  another  way,  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  criteria  should  be  translated 
from  professional  language  and  general¬ 
ities  into  a  layman’s  words,  and  the 
specific  minimum  necessities  for  a  good 
school  should  be  outlined.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  should  then  be  issued  as  The 
School  Board  Members  Handbook.  Thus 
would  a  tool  for  self-evaluation  be 
provided. 

Self-evaluation  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  some  logical  and  accepted 
form  of  measurement.  To  know  what  a 
good  secondary  school  should  be,  the 
purpose  of  such  a  high  school  in  its 
community  must  be  defined.  For  the 
student,  it  is  the  proper  preparation  for 
his  desired  objectives,  once  secondary 
education  is  ^shed.  This  holds  true 
whether  the  individual  is  going  into  the 
community  to  earn  his  living  or  on  to 
college.  Certain  requirements  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  either  objective,  with  no  devia¬ 
tion  from  quality  because  of  the 
student’s  immediate  next  step  after 
graduation.  One  step  leads  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  job  of  learning  how  to  live, 
learn,  and  earn  in  the  community, 
while  the  other  leads  to  the  same  job— 
merely  postponed  because  of  more 
specialize  knowledge  to  be  attained. 
The  end  objective,  however,  is  the 
same.  Would  your  board  members 
accept  this  reasoning? 

Now  I  ask,  “How  is  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  know  what  are  the  minimum 
standards  for  a  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  school?  How  is  the  board  to 
evaluate  its  own  school?”  We  are  told 
that  the  North  Central  Association’s 
regulations  for  secondary  schools  spell 
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out  these  standards  and  the  criteria  will 
evaluate  the  school. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  regula¬ 
tions:  “Regulations  are  those  yard¬ 
sticks  which  serve  to  assist  schools 
which  are  members  of  the  Association 
with  definite  guidance  as  the  necessary 
minima  to  be  observed.”  Please  re¬ 
member  “definite  guidance”  and  “nec¬ 
essary  minima.” 

Regulation  i*  deals  with  the  Annual 
Report  Blank.  No  school  is  considered 
for  unqualified  approval  unless  this 
report  has  been  properly  and  com¬ 
pletely  filled  out  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  chairman.  That’s 
fine.  We  assume  that  these  reports  con¬ 
tain  essential  information  to  establish 
the  continuing  status  at  or  above 
minimum  requirements.  If  they  are 
essential  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  then  aren’t  they  doubly  essential 
to  the  reporting  school’s  board  of  edu¬ 
cation?  What  facts  do  these  reports 
show  and  how  are  they  put  together  to 
indicate  the  educational  trend  and  the 
caliber  of  the  school?  How  are  the 
results  of  evaluation  obtained  and  how 
resolved?  Shouldn’t  a  member  school’s 
board  of  education  know  the  facts  and 
shortcomings  of  its  school  by  being  able 
to  self-evaluate?  Wouldn’t  a  better 
school  result  if  the  high  school  principal 
and  his  board  of  education  had  to  make 
this  self-evaluation? 

Look  at  Regulation  4  (A)  and  (B)  in 
particular.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  is  very  general,  and,  as  such, 
is  subject  to  criticism  in  that  it  would 
seem  that  all  one  needs  to  be  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  a  few  more  courses  in  a 
college  of  education  and  a  thesis.  Is  be¬ 
coming  an  administrator  accomplished 
merely  by  piling  more  “education” 
courses  on  top  of  what  has  already  been 
required  for  the  “teacher’s”  degree?  I 

*  Editor's  Notb:  See  the  dose  of  this  artide 
for  the  regulations  and  criteria  which  Mr.  Jac- 
quin  is  discussing. 


would  think  that  something  more  is 
needed.  The  administration  of  a  first 
class  high  school  is  no  different  from 
any  other  administrative  operation  in 
the  community.  What  is  demanded  in 
the  way  of  basic  preparation,  especially 
in  graduate  work  which  is  now  essen¬ 
tial  if  one  is  to  become  an  admin¬ 
istrator?  All  that  is  said  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  is  that  a  master’s  degree  and  two 
years  of  experience  are  required.  Why 
not  spell  out  in  cooperation  wiUi 
boards  of  education  what  the  minimum 
essentials  are?  And  do  it  in  plain,  un¬ 
mistakable  words.  If  it  be  done  and 
then  be  understood  by  both  profes¬ 
sional  school  administrators  and  lay 
school  board  members,  maybe  the 
turn-over  of  school  administrators 
wouldn’t  be  what  it  is. 

Regulation  7  (C)  says,  “In  order  to 
permit  variation  .  . .  the  school  may 
elect  to  grant  credit  on  a  qualitative 
basis.  School  authorities,  therefore,  are 
encouraged  to  determine  credit  through 
the  use  of  approved  [by  whom]?  end-of- 
course  tests.”  Who  is  meant  by 
“authorities”?  If  the  school  principal 
or  supierintendent  is  meant,  what,  by 
and  large,  has  he  done  about  it?  If  you 
mean  your  member  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  they  probably  don’t  know  of  the 
existence  of  Regulation  7  (C).  I  would 
venture  the  opinion  that  Regulation  7 
(C)  is  no  cre^t  to  the  North  Central 
Association  as  it  now  reads  and  is 
understood. 

The  same  things  just  said  as  to  the 
regulations  in  general  apply  to  the 
evaluative  criteria.  I  would  like,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  a  few  comments  here. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  school  is 
geared  to  the  community,  then  that 
philosophy,  if  and  when  it  is  made 
known  to  the  community,  should  be 
written  in  terms  of  community  needs 
and  in  plain  words,  not  in  educational 
language.  Here  again  the  philosophy 
must  be  cooperatively  put  into  words 
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by  school  administrators  and  laymen. 
If  not  done  in  this  manner,  how  can  we 
have  much  assurance  about  the  end 
product?  If  Criterion  i  isn't  expressed 
correctly  and  understood  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  rest  of  the  criteria  will  not 
mean  too  much  either.  And  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  of  our  present  basic 
difficulties — Criterion  i  is  not  being 
implemented  properly. 

Criterion  2  is  excellent  except  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  question  which 
must  be  answered.  How  do  we  know 
that  the  education  demanded  of  a 
college-bound  student  isn't  basically 
the  same  as  vitally  needed  by  the 
terminal  or  community-bound  student? 
The  fact  that  there  are  differences  of 
capacity  in  students  doesn't  change  the 
fundamental  asp>ects  of  the  question. 
Criterion  2  now  assumes  two  types  of 
basic  curriculums  are  required  for 
secondary  education. 

Criterion  4  as  written  needs  a  more 
specific  interpretation  than  it  is  now 
given.  Many  headaches  of  the  State 
Conunittees  of  the  North  Central 
Association  grow  out  of  this  criterion. 
Interference  with  proper  school  admin¬ 
istration  often  arises  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  definite  enough.  Problems 
too  often  occur  under  Criterion  4  (F) 
for  the  same  reason  and  also  because, 
when  this  section  of  the  administrative 
field  is  turned  over  to  another  approved 
organization,  that  organization's  rules 
and  policies  are  not  realistically  re¬ 
view^  periodically.  It  is  this  “activity 
program''  area  which  seems  to  be  much 
closer  to  the  community's  heart,  un¬ 
fortunately,  than  are  curricular  mat¬ 
ters.  Pressures  generate  quickly  in  a 
community  over  various  phases  of  a 
school's  activity  program.  One  of  the 
reasons  seems  to  be  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  this  “activity”  area  are 
too  loosely  worded  and  hence  lend 
themselves  to  a  large  variety  of  local 


interpretations.  Minimum  standards 
do  not  survive  very  long  when  local 
interpretation  takes  over. 

Everything  considered,  the  policies, 
regulations,  and  criteria  for  secondary 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  lack  a  specificity  essential  to 
proper  understanding  by  those  who, 
voluntarily,  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  This  means  not  only  the 
secondary  administrators  but  also 
members  of  boards  of  education  every¬ 
where.  When  understanding  takes 
place,  the  state  committees  for  second¬ 
ary  education  will  find  their  work  more 
fruitful  and  their  accomplishments 
more  p>ermanent.  The  work  of  a  state 
committee  should  be  more  than  “po¬ 
lice”  work  in  so  far  as  its  interpretation 
of  the  policies,  regulations,  and  criteria 
for  secondary  schools  go.  Its  work 
should  be  constructive  and  develop 
uniformity  of  understanding. 

To  that  end  shouldn't  the  first  step 
be  for  each  state  committee  to  rewrite 
and  specifically  interpret  the  policies, 
regulations,  and  criteria  for  use  by 
boards  of  education?  Also,  shouldn't 
such  interpretation  include  definite 
minimum  standards? 

As  a  second  step,  I  would  suggest 
that  school  board  representatives  be 
appointed  to  state  committees  on  a 
policy-advisory  basis.  If  this  were  done, 
I  believe  a  new  perspective  would  be 
opened  to  the  committees. 

The  Illinois  State  Committee  has 
taken  these  steps  and  to  date  everyone 
concerned  feels  definitely  that  progress 
is  being  made  which  is  going  to  pay 
dividends,  and  good  ones. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  main 
work  of  a  state  committee  is  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  policies,  regulations,  and 
criteria  to  the  point  where  accredita¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  using  the  rubber 
stamp  of  approval  but  placing  the  seal 
of  competence  on  a  high  school  by  vir- 
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tue  of  its  maintaining  its  membership 
in  and  meeting  the  proper  standards  of 
the  North  Central  Ass^iation. 


Regulatiomi.  The  Annual  Report  Blank.Tbt 
Aaiodation  is  under  no  obligation  to  consider  a 
school  for  unqualified  approval  unless  the  anntial 
report  blanks  have  bem  properly  and  com¬ 
pletely  filled  out  and  plac^  on  file  with  the 
State  Chairman  on  the  dates  determined  by  the 
Conunission. 


Rxgclation  4.  Adminis^alive  Stajf.  (A)  Prin- 
cipal.  The  principal  (or  the  administrative  head 
of  the  secondary  school)  has  had  at  least  two 
years  of  teaching  experience  and  possesses  as  a 
minimum  a  Master’s  degree  from  an  institution 
of  higher  education  qualified  to  offer  graduate 
work.  His  preparation  in  school  administration 
and  supervision  includes  an  appropriate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  graduate  work  covering  those 
phases  of  the  school  administrator’s  work  which 
are  professional  in  character,  such  as  secotulary 
school  administration,  curriculum  making,  the 
supervision  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching, 
philosophy  of  education,  history  of  education, 
pupil  activities,  guidance,  health  and  safety, 
vocational  education,  personnel  records  and  re¬ 
ports,  and  school  finance.  Anyone  who  holds  the 
title  of  principal  meets  the  foregoing  require¬ 
ments. 

(B)  SuperinUfident.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  or  the  administrative  h^  of  the  school 
^tem  has  the  teaching  experience  and  profes¬ 
sional  prq>aration  described  in  Regulation  4A. 


CarrxuoN  i.  Phihsopky  and  Objecthes.  (A) 
Pupil  PopulaHon  and  School  Community.  Since 
the  school  exists  for  the  educational  needs  of  its 
constituency,  it  should  be  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  community,  such 
as  its  sociological  composition,  its  sodai,  eco¬ 
nomic,  religious,  recreational  and  educational 
institutions  and  agencies,  and  the  educational 
needs  of  both  youth  and  adults.  SiiKe  the  local 
community  is  sJso  a  part  of  the  state,  nation,  and 
world,  the  school  must  also  be  concerned  with  an 
understanding  of  the  social,  political,  economic, 
and  other  forces  of  these  larger  communities  and 
with  the  development  of  the  ability  of  all  peoples 
to  live  together  in  one  world.  A  school,  therefore, 
should  develop  its  philosophy  and  objectives 
from  an  analysis  of  such  social  factors. 

(B)  Philosophy  of  the  School.  Each  school 
should  be  free  to  determine  its  philosophy  to  the 
extent  that  it  promotes  the  principles  and  spirit 


of  American  democracy.  The  statement  oi  phi¬ 
losophy  should  be  written,  implemented  by  a 
spei^  statement  of  objectives,  and  manifested 
in  the  educational  program  of  the  school. 


CuTKUOM  a.  Educational  Program.  The  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  school  is  concerned  with 
more  than  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  de¬ 
velopment  of  skills,  and  improvement  of  under¬ 
standings.  The  development  of  interests,  tastes, 
appreciations,  ideals,  and  attitudes,  and  the 
ftiutioning  of  all  these  elements  in  a  democratic 
society  should  be  included  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  educational  program  which  is  concerned 
only  with  preparation  for  college  can  no  longer 
be  conside^  an  adequate  offering  for  a  school, 
althouf^  preparation  for  college  should  continue 
to  be  one  fu^tion  of  secondary  education.  The 
program  should  provide  for  the  interests,  needs, 
and  abilities  of  all  pupils  as  well  as  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  commimity  and  the  public 
supporting  the  school. 

Ihe  evaluation  of  an  educational  program 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  the  curriculum  and 
courses  of  study,  pupil  activities,  the  library, 
guidance,  instruction,  and  outcomes. 


CunuOM  4.  Adminisiration  and  Super- 
oisioH.*  (A)  The  Board  of  Education.  Responsil^ 
ity  for  determining  the  general  pobdea  of  the 
school  system  is  entrusted  to  a  governing  board, 
hereafter  desigirated  as  the  board  of  education. 
The  board  functions  only  when  in  official  session; 
at  other  times  its  members  have  no  authority  in 
school  matters,  except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  the  board.  The  administrative  head  of  the 
schools  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board 
of  education.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  administrative  head  is 
responsible  for  the  selection  and  assignment  of  all 
school  employees,  the  business  numagement  of 
the  schools  unhiding  school  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
educational  program,  and  the  program  of  public 
relations.  These  duties  necessitate  organization 
of  resources,  both  material  and  peiacmal;  delega- 
ti(«  of  duties  and  authority;  and  supervision  of 
all  delegated  tasks  and  of  all  individu^  to  whom 
authority  and  responsibility  are  assigned.  The 
better  the  administrative  personnel,  the  mewe 
efficient  will  be  the  organization  and  manage- 

*  In  the  case  of  private  schools  or  church 
sdiools,  by  “Board  of  Education”  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  the  individual  or  group  performing  the 
functions  of  the  board  of  education  which  are 
considered  in  Criterion  4. 
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ment  and  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  attainment  of  the  school’s  objectives, 
provided  the  personnel  is  a]wa)rs  mindful  of  the 
primary  function  of  the  school — the  development 
of  its  pupils.  Success  should  be  measured  in 
terms  of  results,  not  of  machinery. 

(B)  Policies  cf  the  Board  of  EducaUom.  (i)  The 
policies  of  the  board  of  education  are  such  as  to 
encourage  a  maximum  of  educational  growth 
and  development.  The  board  of  education  has  a 
published  statement  of  policy. 

(3)  The  policies  of  the  board  of  education  are 
such  as  to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  well- 
qualified  and  competent  staff  members  and  a 
well-trained  school  administrator  who  is  capable 
of  providing  effective  educational  leadership.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  board  under  which  an  ac¬ 
credited  hi^  school  operates  to  employ,  pro¬ 
mote,  demote,  and  discharge  staff  membm  and 
other  employees  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  administrative  head  of  the  school  qrstem. 

(3)  No  employee  is  dismissed  during  the  term 
of  a  contract  or  refused  reemployment  except  at 
an  official  meeting  of  the  boud  of  education. 
The  minutes  of  such  a  meeting  clearly  indicate 
aU  actions  taken  by  the  board.  Employees  who 
are  to  be  dismissed  or  refused  reemployment  are 
given  reasons  for  the  action  taken  by  the  board 
of  education  and  are  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  ofifidal  action  is  taken. 

(4)  The  administrative  head  of  the  school 
QTstem  attends  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  except  that  part  of  a  meeting  when  his  own 
employment  is  under  consideration. 

Cs)  The  board  of  education  deals  with  staff 
members  and  other  school  employees  only 
throu^  the  administrative  head  of  the  school 
^tcm. 

(6)  The  administrative  head  of  the  school 
system  is  held  re^nsible  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  submitting  a  carefully  planned  budget 
and  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  accordance 
with  the  budget  adopted.  He  keeps  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  responsibility  for  the 
proper  expenditure  of  school  funds  informed  as 
to  the  balances  remaining  in  that  part  of  the 
budget  which  relates  to  their  departments. 

(7)  The  administrative  head  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  share  with  the  controlling  board  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
desirable  relations  with  the  school’s  public. 
Therefore  the  supporting  public  should  be  in¬ 
formed  r^arding  the  policies,  program,  objec¬ 
tives,  activities,  and  plans  for  the  future  of  the 
school  so  that  the  support  of  the  public  be  as¬ 
sured  for  the  school’s  undertakings.  There  should 
always  be  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  re- 
latimiship  between  the  school  and  its  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and  its  public  on  the  other. 

(C)  The  working  re¬ 


lationships  between  the  board  of  education  and 
the  administrative  head  of  the  s}rstem,  between 
the  administrative  head  of  the  system  and  the 
principal  of  the  secondary  school,  and  between 
principal  and  staff  are  such  as  to  insure  successful 
and  effective  administration.  Administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  should  be  carried  on  by  democratic 
processes  which  recognize  the  abilities  and  con¬ 
tributions  of  staff  members. 

(D)  Adminisiratum.  The  administration  of  the 
school  is  such  as  to  insure  a  well-organized  and 
well-managed  school,  effectively  and  intelligently 
supervised,  and  meeting  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  community.  Effectiveness 
of  organization,  permanency  of  tenure  of  all  staff 
members,  as  shown  by  the  history  of  the  school, 
and  the  attitude  and  support  of  the  community 
are  matters  which  will  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  whether  the  school  is  eligible 
for  accrediting. 

Interference  with  the  administration  of  the 
hif^  school  by  individuals  or  organized  groups 
either  inside  or  outside  the  school,  when  such 
interference  is  b'kely  to  result  in  a  lowering  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  program,  will 
be  considered  sufficient  grounds  for  an  official 
visit  and  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
school. 

(E)  Supervision.  Supervision  includes  the 
improvement  of  every  phase  of  the  educational 
program,  such  as  the  organization  of  programs  of 
studies,  the  revision  of  curricula,  the  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures,  the  pupil  activity  program, 
and  the  non-instructional  activities  of  staff 
members.  The  administrator  directly  in  charge 
of  a  secondary  school  should  have  ample  time 
during  the  school  day  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  his  school. 

(F)  Administration  of  the  Activity  Program. 

A  secondary  school  should  not  participate  in  any 
dutrict,  state,  interstate,  or  regional  athletic, 
music,  cortunerdal,  speech,  or  other  contest, 
tournament,  congress,  or  assemblage  involving 
the  participation  of  more  than  two  schools, 
except  those  approved  by  the  State  Corrunittee, 
or  by  that  organization  recognized  by  the  State 
Committee  as  constituting  the  highest  authority 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  such  activities. 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Committee  to  furnish  member  schools  with  a  list 
of  approved  contests,  tournaments,  congresses, 
and  assemblages.  The  State  Committee  should 
give  prompt  action  on  requests  for  the  approval 
of  activities. 

(G)  Systems  of  Records  and  Reports.  A  school 
should  maintain  a  type  (A  persormel  and  record 
qrstem  of  such  nature  that  it  can  provide  any  of  i 
the  data  asked  for  in  the  Criteria. 
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FOREWORD 


In-service  education  of  teachers  is  generally  recognized  as  crucial  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  What  teachers  learn  in  colleges  and  universities  is  only  the 
foundation  for  growth  and  development  in  meeting  their  classroom  responsibili¬ 
ties.  The  North  Central  Association  has  long  recognized  this  fact  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  on  in-service  education  to  study  these  problems,  to 
assemble  reports  of  promising  practices,  and  to  give  leadership  in  stimulating 
member  schools  to  provide  vigorous  programs  of  professional  growth. 

This  is  the  third  study  to  be  published  by  this  committee.  The  first  entitled 
“A  Study  of  In-service  Education”  was  published  in  1944.  In  it  were  stated  the 
fundamental  principles  which  must  be  considered  in  organizing  for  in-service 
education.  The  second  report  “Improving  Intergroup  Relations  in  School  and 
Community  Life”  (1946)  attempted  to  show  various  ways  in  which  a  faculty 
might  apply  these  fundamental  principles  to  a  specific  problem.  Both  of  these 
rep>orts  are  now  out  of  print. 

This  is  a  research  study  concerning  the  real  incentives  which  are  of  most  im¬ 
portance  in  teacher  growth.  The  study  has  gathered  data  concerning  the  worth 
and  merit  of  many  of  the  principles  presented  in  the  previous  reports.  The  in¬ 
formation  included  should  be  valuable  to  principals  and  committees  of  teachers 
who  are  beginning  an  in-service  program  or  who  are  experienced  in  this  work. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  findings  of  the  study  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  so  that  they  will  be  read  and  used  by  busy  people.  Hundreds  of  definite 
suggestions  which  have  been  used  with  success  in  member  schools  are  pre¬ 
sented.  However,  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  that  success  of  a  device  in  one 
situation  does  not  guarantee  its  success  in  another. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  debt  to  N.  Durward  Cory  who  has 
prepared  the  instruments,  assembled  the  returns,  tabulated  the  data,  and  writ¬ 
ten  this  report.  The  assistance  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Holmstedt  and  a  graduate  committee 
from  Indiana  University  has  been  of  much  value.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  help  given  by  participants  in  several  discussion  group  meetings  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

Reprints  of  this  report  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  Charles  W. 
Boardman,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Price:  single  copies  35fl,  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  15^. 

Members  of  the  Sub-committee: 

Paul  W.  Hamly  (Chairman)  Director  (ff  Secondary  Education,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas 

R.  S.  Cartwright,  Principal,  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois 

Frank  S.  Endicott,  Director  of  Placement,  Northwestern  University,  Ev¬ 
anston,  Illinois 

Paul  R.  Pierce,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Instruction  and  Guid¬ 
ance,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois 

M.  B.  Salisbury,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Ev¬ 
anston,  Illinois 

C.  W.  Sanford,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

W.  Fred  Totten,  President,  Flint  Junior  College,  Flint,  Michigan 
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CHAPTER  I.  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 


PKOBLElfS  or  MOTIVATING 
TEACHER  GROWTH 

What  causes  some  teachers  to  grow  in 
service  more  than  others?  What  in¬ 
centives  contribute  toward  teacher 
growth?  What  can  an  administrator  or 
supervisor  do  to  stimulate  in-service 
growth?  Do  teachers  feel  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  solving  their  own  problems 
is  a  desirable  incentive?  What  is  the 
influence  of  age,  training,  experience, 
sex,  marital  status,  and  participation 
in  workshops  on  attitudes  toward  in¬ 
centives?  How  do  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  rate  salary  increments,  recognitions 
for  committee  work,  orientation  pro¬ 
grams  for  new  teachers,  improvement 
of  health  and  social  welfare,  and 
school-community  relations  as  in¬ 
centives  to  growth? 

Administrators  are  faced  with  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  above  in  starting  an 
in-service  program.  Some  teachers 
seem  willing  to  work  toward  higher 
standards,  but  others  are  unconcerned 
or  seem  unwilling  to  grow.  How  can 
growth  be  started?  What  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  starting  teachers  toward 
growth?  What  would  be  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  program  for  a  school  starting 
an  organized  and  planned  in-service 
program  for  the  first  time?  How  can  a 
going  program  be  implemented  and 
improved?  Which  incentives  have 
proved  promising  and  which  are  least 
successful?  With  whom  does  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  initiating  and  motivat¬ 
ing  a  program  rest?  How  can  the  pro¬ 
gram  be  inaugurated? 

,  Motivating  teacher  growth  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  school  program, 
and  answers  to  the  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  can  contribute  greatly  to  an 
improved  program  of  in-service  educa¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 


study  to  obtain  the  answers  to  the  fore¬ 
going  questions  and  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  administrators  in  their 
present  day  in-service  education  prob¬ 
lems. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

In-service  training  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cessful  improvement  of  the  educational 
program.  In  order  to  carry  on  a  com¬ 
plete  in-service  program  which  seeks  to 
improve  every  phase  of  the  school 
program,  a  keen  understanding  of  all 
the  elements  of  administration,  super¬ 
vision,  and  techniques  for  securing 
cooperation  and  teacher  improvement 
is  necessary.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  education  would  certainly  be  a 
minimum  training  requirement  for  the 
administrator  who  gives  leadership  to 
such  a  program. 

The  chief  res|)onsibility  for  the  in- 
service  training  program  is  a  local  one, 
and  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
the  program  rests  with  the  local  board 
of  location  and  school  administra¬ 
tion.  The  very  nature  of  the  program 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  be  placed  elsewhere.  The 
degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  in  a  large  measure  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  local  school 
program.  Effort,  time,  and  money 
spent  by  the  local  school  district  and 
its  officials  will  result  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  better  educational  program 
for  the  youth  in  the  community. 

The  administrators  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  in-service  training 
and  accept  the  responsibility  for  its 
establishment.  Modem  school  admin¬ 
istration  takes  place  only  by  cultivating 
to  the  highest  degree  the  potential  of 
each  staff  member  individually  and  of 
the  group  collectively.  Knowledge  of 
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techniques,  individual  and  group  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  surve}rs  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  problem  into  focus  and  to 
move  foreward  to  higher  goals. 

Because  superintendents  and  princi¬ 
pals  are  busy  persons  the  necessary 
time  to  initiate  and  to  propel  a  program 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  A  careful  study 
and  understanding  of  the  techniques, 
practices,  incentives,  and  problems  of 
in-service  training  will  help  in  the 
establishment  of  a  successful  program 
and  will  save  time  eventually. 

SOURCES  OP  DATA 

The  Commission  authorized  the 
Sub-committee  on  In-service  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Research  and 
Service  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 
to  make  a  study  of  Incentives  for  In- 
service  Education  of  Teachers.  The 
sub-committee  secured  N.  Durward 
Cory,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  to  act  as  its 
research  consultant.  The  sub-commit¬ 
tee  also  worked  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
R.  M.  Holmstedt  and  a  committee  on 
graduate  work  from  Indiana  University. 

Information  believed  to  be  of  value 
to  the  study  was  obtained  through  a 
perusal  of  the  literature,  visits  and  dis¬ 
cussions  with  administrators  working 
with  teachers  toward  teacher  improve¬ 
ment,  obtaining  data  on  city-wide  pro¬ 
grams  on  in-service  education,  and 
attendance  at  panels  and  discussions 
on  in-service  training.  A  list  of  all  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  was  made,  together 
with  a  tentative  breakdown  of  topics 
which  might  be  helpful  in  dividing  the 
study  into  various  phases  for  individual 
study  and  interpretation. 

The  members  of  the  committee  be¬ 
lieved  it  advantageous  to  use  the 
questionnaire  method.  A  questionnaire 
was  devised  and  refined  in  accord  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittee  members.  The  questionnaire 


was  submitted  to  a  limited  number  of 
schools;  and,  upon  the  basis  of  their 
answers  and  comments,  the  question¬ 
naire  was  further  refined  and  shortened. 
Separate  booklets  were  prepared  for 
teachers  and  principals;  however,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  data  on  the  first  page,  the 
questionnaires  were  identical. 

The  names  of  schools  believed  to 
have  good  in-service  programs  were 
secured  from  state  departments  of 
education,  from  state  representatives 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  and 
from  members  of  the  committee. 
Letters  inviting  the  schools  to  partici¬ 
pate  were  mailed  to  these  schools. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  those  ex¬ 
pressing  a  willingness  and  desire  to 
participate  in  the  study.  Returns  were 
received  from  261  schools  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  this  report.  The  returns, 
including  replies  from  259  principals 
and  1,197  teachers,  represent  a  good 
cross  section  of  all  areas  and  states 
included  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  draws 
heavily  upon  the  data  secured  in  the 
study.  The  observations  made,  the 
conclusions  drawn,  the  suggestions 
given,  and  the  summary  lists  included 
are  based  upon  the  answers  given  in 
the  questionnaires  or  secured  by  per¬ 
sonal  visits  to  the  schools. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

In  order  that  the  purposes  of  this 
study  might  be  clarified,  definitions 
have  been  made  of  in-service  educa¬ 
tion,  incentives,  and  motives.  In- 
service  education  is  assumed  to  be  the 
sponsoring  or  pursuance  of  activities 
which  will  bring  new  insights,  growth, 
understanding,  cooperative  practices, 
democratic  procedures,  and  commu¬ 
nity  understanding  to  the  members  of 
the  staff  and  arouse  them  to  action  to 
improve  the  curriculum,  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  training,  and  to  improve  them- 
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selves  and  their  work  in  every  possible 
manner. 

Incentives  are  assumed  to  be  those 
conditions  and  procedures  which  con¬ 
tribute  toward  making  the  teacher 
more  concerned,  and  more  desirous  and 
willing  to  grow;  to  move  toward 
higher  and  better  professional  goals; 
and  to  work  more  harmoniously  and 
coo]>erate  more  intelligently  with 
teachers,  the  community,  and  the 
administration  in  the  process  of  devel¬ 
oping  adequate  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  pupils. 

Motives  are  considered  to  be  those 
inner  urges  or  natural  feelings  on  the 
part  of  each  teacher  which  cause  him 
to  be  likely  to  follow  a  certain  course 
of  action.  If  the  teacher’s  motives  are 
well  taken  care  of,  he  may  be  satisfied; 
but  he  may  also  be  static  as  far  as 
growth  is  concerned. 

A  teacher  may  have  a  motive,  desire, 
or  inner  urge  to  feel  secure  in  his 
teaching  position.  Suppl3ring  an  in¬ 
centive  for  improvement  might  well 
take  the  course  of  giving  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  learn  through  visita¬ 
tion  to  other  classrooms  that  effective 
work  including  some  ideas  new  or 
foreign  to  the  teacher  is  taking  place 
under  other  teachers.  Supplying  the 
incentive  which  comes  from  class 
visitation  may  cause  the  teacher  to 
grow  in  service  and  to  become  a  better 
teacher  because  of  his  motive  to  feel 
secure. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT 

The  first  thing  an  administrator 
must  do  to  be  successful  is  to  work 
with  a  teacher  with  the  full  under¬ 
standing  that  a  teacher  is  a  human 
being.  The  establishment  of  a  working 
H'lationship  based  on  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  from  the  p>er8onal 
point  of  view  is  necessary  before  there 
can  be  any  hope  for  advancement  from 
the  pro/essional  point  of  view. 


The  value  of  proper  recognition  of 
the  work  of  the  individual  is  necessary 
in  order  to  give  him  the  proper  feeling 
of  status  and  to  increase  his  morale. 
An  expression  of  interest  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  the  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  problems  of  the  individual  or 
group  may  often  be  the  means  by 
which  they  continue  their  willingness 
to  work  with  him  toward  the  solution 
of  a  problem.  It  is  often  said  that  no 
matter  who  the  person  is  he  can  im¬ 
prove.  In  some  cases  a  little  note  to  the 
teacher  expressing  satisfaction  with 
some  of  his  efforts  may  be  the  spark 
which  causes  the  teacher  to  work 
toward  further  improvement. 

A  teacher  like  any  other  ])erson 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  solution  of  problems 
which  lie  nearest  to  his  own  interests. 
He  will  give  considerable  time  and 
effort  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems  if  there  seems  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  possibility  that  changes  will  come 
as  a  result  of  his  findings.  Human 
beings  like  to  work  creatively.  The 
administrator’s  problem  is  to  furnish 
the  environment  in  which  they  can 
work  effectively.  The  wise  admin¬ 
istrator  will  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  teachers  will  bring  in  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  discuss  them  freely. 

Progress  comes  faster  from  persons 
who  have  shared  in  a  problem  and 
understand  it  than  from  those  upon 
whom  a  solution  has  been  imposed. 
Teachers  who  participate  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  program  will  work  to¬ 
gether  in  putting  that  program  in 
effect.  Chaos  and  misunderstanding 
come  when  teachers  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  and  when  they 
have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
voice  their  opinions.  There  is  a  natural 
inclination  for  persons  to  feel  that  they 
are  important  and  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  important.  It  is  essential  that 
the  administrator  take  full  advantage 
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of  these  natural  human  desires  and  of 
the  increase  in  morale  which  comes 
when  these  individual  traits  have  had 
full  opportunity  for  natural  expression 
and  fruition. 

Human  beings  like  to  work  with  each 
other.  The  combination  of  the  desire  of 
participation  in  solving  one’s  own 
problems  with  the  natural  desires  of 
participation  and  association  with  one’s 
own  fellow  man  are  important  natural 
characteristics  which  work  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  administrator  who 
wishes  to  establish  or  to  motivate  an 
in-service  growth  program. 

The  natural  urges  and  concern  of 
teachers  and  teacher  groups  change 
from  time  to  time.  When  one  problem 
which  has  seemed  to  be  important  is 
solved,  often  another  arises  to  take  its 
place.  People  have  biological  drives, 
the  strongest  drive  at  any  one  time 
being  the  one  which  is  least  satisfied. 
Teachers  have  long  term  and  short 
term  urges,  and  both  may  be  utiliaed 
in  establishing  an  in-service  program. 
The  concern  for  salaries  may  be  solved 
for  a  year  by  an  increase  or  for  a  longer 
term  by  the  establishment  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  schedule.  When  the  salary  concern 
is  solved,  another  problem  moves  in  to 
occupy  its  place.  Setting  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  work  out  the  problems  which 
may  arise  brings  progress. 

PARTICIPATION  AS  A  MEANS  OP  MOTI¬ 
VATING  TEACHER  GROWTH 

Teachers  have  a  natural  desire  to 
participate  in  those  areas  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  experimentation,  evaluation,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  procedures  which 
affect  them  directly.  For  the  admin¬ 
istrator  to  set  up  a  type  of  organization 
in  which  teachers  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  experiences  and  to  contribute 


to  the  solution  of  problems  which  are 
of  direct  concern  to  teachers  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  vital  of  all  incentives  in 
setting  up  a  truly  successful  program 
of  in-service  education.  The  incentive 
of  desire  for  participation  in  problems 
affecting  teachers’  welfare  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  degree  in  most  cases  to  start  the 
movement  toward  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Growth  and  improvement  come 
from  the  discussion,  research,  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  study  which  develop  with 
the  search  for  an  answer  to  their 
problems. 

Teachers  wish  to  be  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istration.  They  can  only  feel  that  they 
are  in  part  of  the  administration  if  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  problems,  if 
they  understand  the  thinking  and  in¬ 
terpretation  in  relation  to  the  various 
policies,  and  if  they  actively  participate 
in  the  determination  of  school  policies 
and  procedures. 

Teachers  who  have  become  static  in 
the  educational  field  are  those  who 
have  not  participated  in  its  planning 
and  determination.  In  most  cases  they 
have  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
share  the  many  problems  in  which  they 
have  a  common  interest  or  to  work 
cooperatively  on  them. 

Giving  newer  teachers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
their  common  problems  will  keep  them 
alive  and  alert;  giving  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  to  older  teachers  will  re¬ 
vitalize  them  and  give  them  renewed 
interest  in  their  school  work.  Growth 
can  come  only  where  opportunity  for 
growth  is  present.  Participation  in 
working  out  solutions  of  problems 
which  are  vital  to  teachers  is  the  food 
which  can  provide  further  growth. 


CHAPTER  n.  MOTIVATING  TEACHERS  TO  GROW 


ELEUENTS  OF  A  GOOD  PROGRAlf  OF 
IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

If  teachers  are  to  improve  in  their 
professional  work,  the  more  extensive 
growth  and  development  of  the  teacher 
must  go  on  continuously  over  the 
I>eriod  of  his  active  professional  service. 
The  stimulation  for  this  growth  can  be 
created  and  carried  on  successfully  in 
the  local  school  community. 

A  good  program  of  in-service  training 
is  the  first  prerequisite  in  promoting 
this  necessary  growth  for  members  of 
the  professional  staff.  Teachers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  certain 
activities  and  practices  which  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  increase  of  growth 
and  morale  of  the  staff. 

The  ten  elements  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  most  important  in  a  good  in- 
service  education  program  for  a  school 
system  are  as  follows:* 

1.  Teachers  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  administration. 

2.  Opportunities  enst  for  promoting  teacher 
improvement. 

3.  Curriculum  planning  is  carried  on  coopera¬ 
tively  by  teachers,  administrators,  and 
supervisors. 

4.  Research  and  experimentation  by  teachers 
and  teacher  groups  is  encouraged. 

5.  New  teachers  are  well  oriented  to  thdr  posi¬ 
tions. 

6.  There  is  teacher-parent-community  co¬ 
operation. 

7.  Salary  practices  are  adequate  and  recognize 
training  and  experience. 

8.  Sufficient  time  is  available  to  carry  on  group 
activities  without  injury  to  health  and 
morale. 

g.  The  administrator  is  fair  and  open  minded. 
Suggestions  of  teachers  carry  weight  with 
him  and  are  given  careful  consideration. 

10.  All  activities  are  carried  on  by  administra¬ 
tors,  supervisors,  and  teachers  woAing  as  a 
team  toward  their  fulfillment. 

*  This  list  and  the  ones  which  follow  in  this 
report  are  taken  from  the  results  of  the  study. 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  PRINCIPALS 
IN  INITIATING  AN  IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAM 

In  order  to  set  up  a  successful  in- 
service  education  program,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  principal  to  understand 
the  problems  he  faces.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  is  the  personalities 
of  the  teachers  and  of  the  principal. 
The  administrator  must  first  make 
certain  of  his  personal  approach  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Once  the  principal  has  im¬ 
proved  his  own  psychological  approach 
and  understan^ng  in  dealing  with 
teachers,  he  is  ready  to  start  the  work 
toward  improving  the  program  in  his 
own  school. 

Principals  will  find  it  difi&cult  to 
initiate  a  good  program  of  in-service 
training  because  there  are  many  factors 
working  against  the  successful  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  idea  which  requires  change 
or  extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff. 
The  following  list  contains  the  major 
problems  which  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  principal  when  he  begins  to  plan 
and  organize  for  a  successful  in-service 
program. 

1.  There  is  a  natural  inertia  and  negative  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  the  sUUut  quo. 

2.  A  lack  of  unity  and  consistency  exists  in  the 
total  school  program. 

3.  Conflicts  divide  the  modem  and  traditional 
groups. 

4.  The  amount  of  time  available  is  insufficient 

5.  Many  teachers  use  tenure  as  the  excuse  to 
hold  their  teaching  positions  and  have  little 
or  no  desire  for  improvement 

6.  There  are  insufficient  funds  for  visitation, 
workshop,  and  curriculum  activities. 

7.  There  is  a  high  turnover  <A  staff  personnel. 

8.  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  ^  ways  and 
means  to  initiate  an  m-service  program. 

9.  Teachers  receive  low  salaries  and  are 
apathetic  toward  their  wori:. 
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lo.  Teachers  are  overworked  with  too  large  a 
scope  of  ideas  and  areas  of  work  for  any  hope 
of  satisfactory  solution. 

INITIATING  AND  MOTIVATING 
THE  PROGRAM 

There  are  many  factors  which  are 
important  to  the  principal  both  in 
initiating  and  in  motivating  an  in- 
service  program  for  his  staff.  The 
principal  must  first  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  in  which  successful 
democratic  relationships  are  carried  on 
between  the  faculty  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Unless  the  administrator  does 
understand  and  unless  he  is  willing  to 
give  to  his  faculty  the  full  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges  which  go  with 
the  assignment  of  certain  areas  for 
study,  he  cannot  hope  to  initiate  or  to 
maintain  a  successful  in-service  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  suggestions  which  are  given  here 
for  initiating  the  program  are  the  ones 
which  are  considered  necessary  for  a 
successful  beginning.  They  are  the 
basic  foundation  from  which  growth 
and  improvement  will  come  as  the 
ultimate  result  of  cooperative  planning 
and  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty: 

A.  Initiating  the  Program 

I.  The  administrator  must  understand  and 
practice  democratic  relationships  in  dealing 
with  his  staff.  He  must  be  the  one  who  ini¬ 
tiates  the  in-service  program. 

3.  The  feelings  of  all  participants  in  the  group 
must  be  given  fair  consideration  in  reaching 
a  conclusion. 

3.  Open-mindedness  must  be  cultivated  on  the 
part  of  all  staff  members  and  must  be  in¬ 
herent  in  the  administrator. 

4.  The  program  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  to 
include  the  problems  of  both  beginning  and 
experienced  teachers. 

5.  Problems  assigned  to  teacher  groups  for 
study  must  be  within  areas  in  whi^  the 
teachers  are  interested. 

6.  Teachers  must  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
identifying  the  probieins  which  Uiey  feel  are 
most  important  to  them. 

7.  The  group  should  lo(4r  upon  the  development 


and  growth  of  children  as  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  ot  their  endeavors. 

8.  Teachers  working  toward  the  solution  of  a 
problem  must  feel  that  improvement  is  being 
made  in  the  area  in  which  their  group  is 
functioning. 

9.  Decisions  reached  must  be  on  a  group  basis 
without  domination  by  a  single  individual  ot 
by  a  few  individuals. 

TO.  Patience  is  of  the  utmost  importance  because 
growth  in  the  coopendve  approach  comes 
slowly. 

B.  Motivating  the  Program 

1.  Ask  teachers  to  evaluate  the  present  school 
program. 

3.  Assign  greater  responsibility  to  teachers  who 
have  grown  in  leadership. 

3.  Give  greater  recognition  to  teachers  who 
have  shown  successful  participation. 

4.  Establish  workshops  in  areas  of  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  improvement 

5.  Permit  and  encourage  teacher  exchanges  and 
visitations. 

6.  Have  the  staff  help  in  planning  the  orienta- 
ti<m  of  new  staff  members. 

7.  Increase  community  participation  in  school 
committees. 

8.  Allow  teacher  participation  in  planning  the 
agenda  and  in  carrying  on  faculty  meetings. 

9.  Establish  curricuhiin  study  groups  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  curricular  program  and  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement 

10.  Send  articles  which  have  been  found  of  value 
to  teachers,  suggesting  that  staff  members 
will  probably  find  the  articles  of  interest  to 
them. 

ORIENTATION  AND  INDUCTION 
OF  NEW  TEACHERS 

Teachers  are  in  complete  agreement 
that  incentives  are  of  greater  value  in 
the  field  of  orientation  of  the  new 
teacher  than  in  any  other  area  in  which 
incentives  are  being  used;  Although  the 
new  teacher  has  had,  in  most  instances, 
advantages  of  good  college  training 
which  may  have  included  some  very 
good  experience  in  practice  teaching, 
he  cannot  p>ossibly  have  the  vast 
amount  of  information  and  experience 
which  is  necessary  for  effective  work. 
In  like  manner  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  other  systems  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  regarding  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  local  system.  They  also  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  ways  to  utilize  best  the  local 
resources  for  field  trips,  for  speakers, 
for  background  for  units  of  study,  or 
for  their  own  personal  enjoyment  and 
understanding  as  citizens. 

The  integration  of  new  members  of 
the  staff  into  the  organization  in  order 
that  the  group  may  function  on  the 
best  p>ossible  working  basis  is  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  llie  new  teacher  must  under¬ 
stand  the  school  and  the  philosophy 
upon  which  it  operates.  He  must  feel 
from  the  first  that  he  is  appreciated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  group.  He  must 
know  as  much  as  possible  concerning 
the  government,  industries,  interests, 
and  problems  of  the  community  in 
order  that  he  may  serve  better  its 
constituents  in  his  capacity  as  a 
teacher. 

The  following  are  considered  highly 
important  in  the  orientation  and  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  teachers: 

I.  New  teachers  should  be  assured  in  every 
way  possible  of  the  interest  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  teaching  staff  of  their  success 
and  wel&re. 

s.  A  period  of  orientation  and  training  for  new 
teachers  should  be  provided  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school. 

3.  New  teachers  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  undo’  which  the  school 
operates. 

4.  New  teachers  should  be  informed  of  books, 
materials,  and  supplies  vdiich  are  available 
in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted 
with  them,  with  their  use,  and  with  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  secured  with¬ 
in  the  system. 

5.  Handbooks  containing  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  should  be  given  to  new  teachers 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  teaching. 

6.  Administrators  and  supervisors  should  set 
up  a  plan  for  regular  consultation  with  new 
teachers  concerning  their  problems. 

7.  The  principal  and  supervisors  should  work 
to  put  the  new  teachers  at  ease  in  their  posi¬ 
tions. 

8.  Constructive  asabtance  toward  solving 
claaatoom  problems  should  be  given  the  new 
teadrers. 


9.  The  faculty  should  make  a  conscious  ^ort 
to  assbt  the  new  teachers  and  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  staff. 

to.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  should 
work  together  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  various  phases  of  the  orientation  pro¬ 
gram. 

COICPARINO  THE  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OF 
PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 

The  Study  revealed  that  teachers  and 
principals  agree  on  many  of  the  phases 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  successful  in- 
service  program.  They  are  in  close 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
incentives  which  may  be  used  to 
motivate  teacher  growth.  They  are  also 
in  agreement  concerning  the  problems 
which  prohibit  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  program.  In  most  cases 
neither  the  principal  nor  the  teachers 
consider  the  program  being  used  in 
their  schools  as  desirable  as  they  would 
like  to  have.  The  greatest  point  of 
controversy  between  principals  and 
teachers  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
democracy  practiced  by  the  adminis¬ 
trator  in  his  administrative  policies 
and  procedures.  Although  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  teachers  agree  with  the 
administrator  concerning  his  demo¬ 
cratic  practices,  the  percentage  of 
teachers  who  believe  that  they  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  administration,  that 
they  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
educational  policies,  that  their  sug¬ 
gestions  will  receive  careful  attention 
and  are  often  adopted,  or  that  teachers 
share  in  the  execution  of  policies  is 
substantially  less  than  the  percentage 
of  principals  who  believe  that  teachers 
are  allowed  this  type  of  participation  in 
forming  and  carrying  out  policies. 

This  would  point  out  a  definite  need 
on  the  part  of  principals  to  re-examine 
and  evaluate  this  portion  of  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  programs  to  be  certain 
that  they  are  as  democratic  in  their 
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points  of  view  as  they  feel  they  are  or 
as  they  would  like  to  be. 

The  points  of  view  as  expressed 
by  teachers  and  principals  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

I.  Principals  and  teachers  agree  that  democratic 
participation  of  teachers  is  a  highly  important 
incentive. 

3.  Teachers  are  much  less  likely  than  principals 
to  believe  that  democratic  practices  are  used 
by  the  principal  in  working  with  this  stafiF. 

3.  and  teachers  agree  fairly  well  on 
the  problems  encountered  in  establishing  an 
effective  incentive  program. 

4.  There  is  agreement  on  many  of  the  items 
which  are  important  in  establishing  and 
carrying  on  a  successful  in-service  program. 

5.  Teachers  have  a  desire  for  consideration,  for 
participation,  and  for  understanding  of  their 

'  problems;  and  they  have  a  desire  to  share  the 
formulation  of  po^es.  They  do  not  wish  to 
take  over  administrative  duties. 

6.  Principals  and  teachers  agree  that  practices 
now  used  in  their  school  systems  are  some¬ 
what  below  what  they  would  consider  de¬ 
sirable. 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

School-community  relations  are  an 
important  incentive  to  in-servicc 
growth  of  teachers.  While  teachers  re- 
{X)rt  that  the  community  council  with 
which  most  of  them  would  not  come 
in  direct  contact  is  of  little  value  as  an 
incentive,  they  rate  parent-teacher  co¬ 
operation,  parent-teacher  conferences, 
and  joint  committee  or  study  group  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  many  of  them  come  in 
direct  contact  as  highly  desirable. 

Utilization  of  community  resources 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  is  also 
ranked  as  very  valuable.  Other  t)rpes 
of  school-community  relations,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  attitudes  toward  the 
school  program,  publicity  regarding 
outstanding  work  done  by  teachers, 
and  efforts  toward  special  recognition 
were  considered  to  be  of  some  value  as 
incentives. 

The  following  points  sum  up  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  teachers  toward  school- 
community  relations  as  incentives 


which  would  encourage  teachers  to 
grow  in  service: 

I.  Coopenti<m  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the 
educative  process  is  a  very  important  incen¬ 
tive  to  teamen. 

а.  Parent-teacher  conferences  and  parent- teacher 
partidpaticm  on  committees  and  in  study 
groups  are  consideied  to  be  very  valuable  iit- 
centives  in  carrying  on  the  cooperative 
process. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  community  should  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  in  planning  courses 
oi  study  and  in  teaching. 

4.  While  a  large  percentage  of  all  teachers  con¬ 
sider  the  use  of  community  resources  to  be 
valuable,  the  teachers  who  have  participated 
in  community  studies  consider  it  to  be  even 
noore  valiuble. 

5.  Participation  of  leaders  (ff  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  industry  in  school  convocations; 
field  trips  to  places  of  value  and  interest  in  the 
community;  and  utilization  of  materials  of 
local  histo^,  important  persons,  industry, 
and  resources  in  teaching  were  considered  by 
teachers  to  be  hi|d>ly  desirable  incentives. 

б.  Appreciation  of  the  teachers’  work  by  the 
community  while  (rf  some  value  is  not  rated  so 
important  as  are  other  aspects  of  the  school- 
community  program. 

7.  Interpretation  of  the  school  needs,  policies, 
and  development  to  the  public,  wUle  im¬ 
portant  in  other  phases  of  t^  schml  program, 
is  not  considered  to  be  great  importance  by 
teachers  as  an  incentive  towa^  teacher 
growth. 

8.  Proviskm  for  a  community  council  to  share 
in  discussion  of  school  pn^lesns  and  pofides 
is  not  regarded  highly  the  present  time  by 
teachers  as  an  incentive  for  them  to  further 
ther  growth. 

MOST  PROMISING  IN-SERVICE 
INCENTIVES 

Teachers  believe  that  certain  types 
of  incentives  are  very  valuable  in 
promoting  in-service  growth  on  their 
part.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  the 
fulfillment  the  majority  of  the  things 
that  teachers  believe  are  highly  im¬ 
portant  will  greatly  increase  teacher 
morale.  The  increase  in  morale,  in 
turn,  should  greatly  motivate  the 
teachers  toward  greater  endeavor  and 
a  more  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
teaching  program.  A  careful  study  of 
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the  following  list  of  most  promising 
incentives,  with  an  analysis  of  one’s 
own  school  program,  should  form  a 
basic  starting  point  upon  which  to 
build  a  successful  local  in-service  pro¬ 
gram; 

I.  The  total  teacher  load  is  adjusted  so  that 
the  teachers  can  carry  on  without  undue 
strain  on  their  nerves  and  health. 

а.  A  planned  program  of  faculty  and  admin¬ 
istrative  assistance  in  the  orientatkm  of 
new  teachers  to  the  staff  is  an  integral  part  df 
the  school  oiganizati<m. 

3.  A  salary  schedule  based  upon  training  and 
experience  is  in  full  effect 

4.  Administrators  operate  in  a  manner  which 
makes  teachers  feel  that  they  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  school  administratkm. 

5.  Teachm  feel  that  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  administrative  procedures 
made  by  individuals  or  committees  will  re¬ 
ceive  careful  attention  and  (fften  may  be 
adopted. 

б.  Teadiers  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
educational  polkies. 

7.  Teachers  iriio  do  outstanding  worii  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  promoted  when  vacandes  occur. 

8.  The  administratiem  welcomes  cemtributions 
by  any  or  all  teachers. 

9.  CoUe^  or  extension  work  for  teadiers  is 
available  at  or  near  the  schooL 

10.  Encouragement  u  given  teachers  to  attend 
meetings  of  profesaonal  organiatioiu  and 
groups  in  the  teaching  field  and  to  participate 
in  them. 

ri.  There  is  a  continuous,  organised  program  of 
curriculum  devdopment. 

IS.  Curriculum  revision  is  baaed  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  evaluation  of  educational  needs 
and  services. 

15.  Teachers  and  parents  cooperate  in  the  edu¬ 
cative  process. 

14.  Teachm  or  teacher  committees  partidpate 

in  the  of  the  salary  sdiedule. 

15.  Provision  is  made  for  substitute  service  so 
that  teachers  may  attend  professional 
meetings  and  visit  sdmols  and  classes. 

16.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  evaluate  their 
own  work  and  to  suggest  improvements  for 
thdr  own  programs. 

17.  Teachers  ^ve  opportunities  made  available 
to  improve  their  competence. 

18.  The  administration  inakes  a  conscious  effort 
to  enable  the  staff  to  see  the  need  for  pro¬ 
fessional  development  and  improvement 

19.  Inf<»ination  on  pupil  achievement,  progress, 
abilities  and  ne^  is  available  and  used  in 
curriculum  reviaon. 


so.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  carry  on  experi¬ 
mentation  and  research  and  feel  free  to  do  so. 
SI.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  utilise  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  in  teaching  and  in  planning  courses  of 
study. 

as.  Teasers  are  employed  for  more  weeks  than 
the  regular  school  year. 

aj.  Teachers  are  selected  and  promoted  upon 
the  basis  of  objective  techniques  and  merit. 
a4.  Groups  of  teasers  work  together  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  integrated  curriculum. 

25,  Parents  and  teachers  have  conferences  in 
regard  to  the  educative  progress  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

EXTRINSIC  AND  INTRINSIC 
MOTIVATION 

The  terms  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  are 
sometimes  used  to  describe  certain 
typies  of  human  behavior.  Extrinsic 
motivation  is  that  type  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  means  which  are  external  or 
outside  of  the  person’s  inner  emotional 
reactions.  Intrinsic  motivation,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  from  the  application 
of  those  incentives  which  appeal  to  the 
innate  and  inherent  inner  desires  of  a 
person.  These  include,  among  others, 
the  natural  desire  to  attain  recogni¬ 
tion,  to  be  successful,  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  decisions  affecting  one’s  own 
welfare.  In  many  cases  the  application 
of  an  incentive  for  extrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion  may  carry  with  it  many  elements 
of  inner  satisfaction  to  the  individual. 
Both  individual  urges  should  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  far  as  the  total  school 
staff  is  concerned.  Some  teachers  will 
respond  more  quickly  from  one  type  of 
motivation,  and  oUier  teachers  will 
respond  more  quickly  from  entirely 
different  types  of  motivation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  appeal  to  the  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic  desires  of  the  individual 
furnishes  two  entirely  different  incen¬ 
tive  approaches  to  the  motivation 
problem. 

The  following  two  groups  of  extrin¬ 
sic  and  intrinsic  incentives  should  be  of 
great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  use 
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this  type  of  approach  in  an  effort  to 
improve  in-service  professional  growth 
of  teachers: 

A.  Extrinsic 

X.  Tlie  Mlaiy  ichedule  provides  extra  takiy 
for  sdditioDal  training  and  experience. 

3.  Teachers  are  required  to  attend  summer 
school  at  regular  intervals. 

3.  Teachers  are  assigned  to  committees  to 
study  problems  ot  the  achooL 

4.  Teamen  and  teacher  groups  are  commended 
upon  work  well  done. 

5.  Teachers  are  given  a  visiting  day  and  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  report  on  the  visit  when 
they  return. 

6.  Teachers  are  sent  to  conferences  and  work- 
sh<^  with  expmses  paid. 

7.  School  woik^c^  are  conducted  for  the 
staff.  Outside  speakers  are  provided  for 
group  meetings. 

8.  Articles  <^lling  attention  to  professional 
recognition  attained  by  teachers  appear  in 
the  local  press. 

9.  Capable  and  experienced  staff  members  are 
astigned  to  work  srith  new  teachers. 

10.  Supervisors  are  assigned  to  srork  srith  mem- 
ben  of  the  staff  who  treed  help. 

11,  Teachen  who  do  good  srorii  are  given  pro¬ 
motions  and  responsibilities. 

13.  Individual  teachen  are  asked  to  report  at 
teachen’  meetings  on  courses  they  have 
taken,  speaken  thQr  have  heard,  or  articles 
on  education  they  have  read. 

B.  Intrinsic 

X.  Teachen  who  seek  to  improve  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  other  areas  (ff  school  work  ap¬ 
preciate  being  given  an  opportunity  to  ^ 
so. 

3.  niere  is  a  natural  desire  to  attain  status 
which  is  satisfied  by  an  additional  degree  ot 
training.  This  desire  can  be  stimulated  by 
calling  attention  to  the  increase  in  the 
status  of  the  school  and  pointing  out  that  it 
also  increases  with  the  attainment  of  in¬ 
dividual  status. 

3.  Teachen  by  nature  desire  to  do  the  best 
possible  work  that  they  can. 

4.  Teachen  desire  to  receive  more  salaiy  in 
comparison  with  other  professions  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  status  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

5.  Teachen  desire  to  attain  recognition  for  ef¬ 
fective  work  which  they  have  accompUshed. 

6.  Teachen  receive  satiafactimi  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  derisions  which  affect  their  own 
woA. 


7.  Teachen  fike  to  fed  that  th^  are  a  part  of 
a  team  working  together  for  the  commou 
good  aiul  sharing  both  successes  and  failures. 

8.  Teachen  like  to  fed  that  contribotkHis  and 
suggestions  are  appreciated. 

9.  Teachen  appreciate  being  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  develop  their  own  quafities  of 
responsibility  and  leadership. 

10.  Teachen  enjoy  being  told,  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  that  their  work  is  appreciated. 

SALAEY  POUOXS 

Teachers  consider  participation  in 
the  making  of  a  salary  schedule  and  the 
adoption  of  a  salary  schedule  based  on 
training  and  experience  as  highly 
desirable  as  an  incentive  for  teacher 
growth.  Teacher  morale  has  been 
lowered  in  many  situations  because  of 
low  salaries  and  because  of  unfair 
practices  in  the  setting  of  salaries. 
Teachers  are  also  frustrated  because 
their  salaries  are  below  the  scale  (ff 
other  professional  groups. 

It  is  diffietdt  to  rate  teachers  in 
ability  and  still  more  difficult  to  justify 
the  ratings  given.  Teachers  who  feel, 
justly  or  unjustly,  that  they  have  been 
discriminate  against  will  not  work 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  or  interest 
as  when  they  believe  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  fair  consideration. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  salary  schedule,  deter¬ 
mined  as  it  is  on  the  basis  of  training 
and  experience,  if  a  way  can  be  found 
to  adininister  consideration  of  merit 
on  a  fair  and  acceptable  ba^.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  consideration 
of  merit  is  doubtful  as  a  valuable  in¬ 
centive  because  of  the  administrative 
problems  involved  in  its  operation. 

Provision  for  additional  salary  for 
credit  beyond  the  master’s  degree  b 
an  important  incentive  which  will  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  improve  their  back¬ 
ground  for  teaching  and  to  keep  up 
with  newer  procedures. 

Benefits  such  as  provision  of  substi¬ 
tutes  for  teachers  attending  profes- 
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sional  meetings,  financial  assistance 
for  attending  workshops  or  conven¬ 
tions,  sick  leave,  professional  leave, 
and  substitution  of  travel  or  work  ex¬ 
perience  for  college  credit  merit  favor¬ 
able  consideration  as  incentives. 

Teachers  believe  that  the  following 
program  is  very  valuable  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  in-service  growth  and  rank 
the  items  in  importance  in  the  order  as 
given: 

I.  There  it  a  salary  schedule  based  upon  training 
and  eiperience  in  effect 

3.  Substitute  service  is  provided  for  teachers  at¬ 
tending  professional  meetings  and  visiting 
other  schools  and  observing  classes  within  the 
local  system. 

3.  Teachers  or  teacher  committees  are  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  the  salary 
schedule. 

4.  Addtional  payments  are  made  to  teachers 
who  perform  extra  duties. 

5.  Teachers  are  given  financial  assistance  to 
attend  outof-town  professional  meetings. 

6.  The  salary  schedule  provides  for  extra  pay¬ 
ment  for  work  beyond  the  master’s  degree. 

7.  Teachers  are  permitted  to  substitute  travel, 
work,  or  other  experience  for  professional 
study  required  to  nuuntain  their  places  on  the 
salary  schedule. 

8.  Additional  payments  are  made  to  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  merit 

THE  EXTENDED  SCHOOL  YEAR 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  an 
increasing  number  of  school  systems 
to  employ  teachers  for  a  period  longer 
than  the  regular  school  term.  Some 
schools  have  teachers  return  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall;  others  have  teachers  return 
both  in  the  fall  before  school  opens 
and  remain  in  the  spring  after  school 
closes. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  in  an  in- 
service  program  by  the  extended  school 
year.  This  period  provides  for  much 
needed  time  on  programs  of  workshop, 
orientation,  and  curriculum  study  at  a 
time  when  teachers  are  not  occupied 
with  the  routine  and  problems  which 
accompany  the  work  of  the  classroom. 


Teachers  appreciate  the  opportunity 
both  from  a  viewpoint  of  time  and  of 
the  salary  advantage  which  accrues  in 
the  extended  program.  Most  teachers 
and  administrators  believe  that  em¬ 
ployment  beyond  and  above  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  term  is  a  very  valuable  in¬ 
centive  for  in-service  training. 

The  year-round  program  providing 
for  eleven  months  employment  of  all 
teachers  is  being  used  in  a  few  com¬ 
munities.  This  program  provides  for 
the  services  of  teachers  in  recreation, 
classroom  teaching,  local  workshops, 
summer  school  for  additional  college 
credit,  and  approved  travel.  The  pro¬ 
gram  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  teacher  growth  through  workshop 
and  in-service  education  activities. 
The  program  is  relatively  new,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  considered  by  most 
teachers  as  of  doubtful  value  as  an  in¬ 
centive.  The  program  is  progressing 
well,  however,  in  the  few  schools 
where  it  does  operate,  and  may  de¬ 
serve  further  consideration  on  a  long 
term  basis. 

Teachers  consider  the  following  to 
be  valuable  as  incentives  for  in-service 
growth: 

I.  Employment  is  given  to  teachers  by  the 
schMl  district  for  more  weeks  than  the  regular 
school  term. 

3.  Participation  by  teachers  in  a  program  of 
workshops,  orientation,  curriculum  study, 
and  planning  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall  is  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program. 

3.  Teachers  who  travel  during  the  summer  to 
improve  their  teaching  receive  a  salary  from 
the  school  district 

4.  The  Board  of  Education  makes  provision  for 
participation  of  all  teachers  in  workshop  and 
curriculum  studies  following  the  clcMe  of 
school  in  the  spring. 

INTERESTING  OUTCOMES 
or  THE  STUDY 

Many  school  people  consider  age, 
sex,  marital  status,  size  of  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  teachers  work,  amoimt 
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and  recency  of  training,  participation 
in  conventions,  conferences,  and  work¬ 
shop  activities  to  be  important  factors 
affecting  teacher  effectiveness  and 
growth.  Administrators  have  formed 
generalizations  in  their  feelings  and  at¬ 
titudes  toward  groups  of  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  foregoing  groups. 

This  study  would  indicate  that  all 
groups  of  teachers  and  principals  are 
in  close  accord  in  their  feeling  toward 
which  incentives  are  important  for  in- 
service  growth.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  teachers  are  much  less  likely  to 
feel  that  democracy  was  being  prac¬ 
ticed  in  their  resp>ective  schools  than 
are  the  principals.  Principals  should 
check  carefully  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
permitting  as  much  actual  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  as  they  believe  they  are. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  in 
the  feelings  of  teachers  toward  in- 
service  training  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  or  number  of  children. 
While  it  is  often  believed  that  older 
teachers  are  less  likely  to  participate 
in  activities  for  either  change  or  im¬ 
provement  of  their  present  practices, 
the  reaction  of  older  teachers  to  the 
questionnaire  was  not  different  as  a 
group  from  the  reaction  of  younger 
teachers.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
this  reaction  may  not  be  typical  of  all 
older  teachers  because  the  question¬ 
naire  was  given  to  only  the  better 
teachers  and  those  who  in  many  cases 
had  had  experience  in  in-service  growth 
activities.  Although  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  data,  visits  with  adminis¬ 
trators  of  schools  having  programs 
have  brought  an  indication  that  the 
reason  some  older  teachers  are  static 
is  that  they  have  gone  so  long  with¬ 
out  any  incentives  for  improvement 
that  it  is  now  difficult  to  get  them  to 
participate  in  activities.  The  feeling 
in  these  schools  and  the  findings  of 
the  study  are  that  older  teachers  are 


motivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
younger  teachers  and  that  they  not 
only  respond  to  the  same  techniques 
and  urges  toward  in-service  growth, 
but  also  in  many  areas  if  given  the 
proper  leadership,  are  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  program. 

The  feeling  of  the  value  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  administrative  policies  and 
procedures,  supervision  and  profes¬ 
sional  improvement,  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  and  experimentation  and  re¬ 
search,  while  high  with  both,  is  greater 
among  older  teachers  than  among 
younger  teachers.  The  feeling  is  also 
greater  among  women  than  among 
men.  There  was  no  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  attitudes  of  single  and 
nuirried  women  on  these  particular 
topics. 

Teachers  who  have  participated  in 
workshops,  or  in  study  groups  or  com¬ 
mittees  in  any  one  area  are  more  likely 
to  believe  that  the  incentive  in  that 
area  is  valuable  than  are  teachers  who 
have  not  participated.  This  certainly 
tends  to  show  that  participation  in  any 
arra  facilitates  teacher  growth. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  in 
the  feeling  toward  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  large  or 
small  schools.  Teachers  who  have  done 
various  amounts  of  graduate  work  and 
those  who  have  completed  the  under¬ 
graduate  degree  are  in  close  accord  on 
what  is  an  effective  incentive  for 
growth.  Participation  in  workshop  or 
study  groups  appears  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  recency  of  training. 

Teachers  with  four  or  more  children 
are  more  inclined  to  favor  year-round 
employment  as  an  incentive  than  are 
any  other  groups.  It  is  probable  that 
the  economics  of  the  situation  rather 
than  the  professional  aspect  of  the 
program  is  the  reason  for  their  ex¬ 
pression. 

Both  principals  and  teachers  be¬ 
lieved  that  insufficient  time  is  allowed 
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to  cany  on  successfully  and  effectively 
the  expected  or  necessary  work  for  the 
teaching  staff. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
those  incentives  which  many  educators 
and  writers  have  thought  teachers  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  primary  importance  are 
considered  of  value  but  ranked  as  sec¬ 
ondary  in  importance  by  the  teachers 
who  took  part  in  this  study.  These  are 
as  follows: 

I.  Hie  aenioiity  rights  of  teschers  are  protected 
in  making  promotions. 

3.  Supervisors  act  as  consultants,  visiting 


teachers  only  when  asked. 

3.  There  is  a  definite  program  for  presenting  and 
interpreting  school  needs,  policies,  and 
methods  to  the  public. 

4.  Standardised  tests  are  used  for  measurement 
of  pupil  achievement,  and  the  results  are  used 
in  the  evaluation  of  instruction. 

5.  The  administration  passes  on  to  teachers  any 
compliments  heard  from  parents  or  citizens. 

6.  An  ^ort  is  made  to  see  that  publicity  is  given 
to  unusual  work  or  professional  omtributions 
of  a  teacher  or  teacher  group. 

7.  Restrictions  on  the  private  life  of  teachers  are 

itiinimigwfl 

8.  Social,  leisure  time,  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  are  developed  for  the  staff. 


CHAPTER  III.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT 


INCENTIVZS  WHICH  PRINCIPALS  ARE 
USING  EPPECnVELY 

There  is  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  status  and  needs  of  the  in- 
service  training  program  from  school 
to  school.  Efficient  programs  have 
been  operating  in  some  schools  for 
some  time,  others  are  well  under  way, 
some  are  just  starting,  and  many  are 
not  yet  under  way.  This  diversity  of 
status  of  the  program  consequently 
leads  to  the  need  for  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem  in  the  various 
schools.  This  chapter  is  primarily  for 
those  schools  which  would  prefer  to 
give  further  study  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  program  which  has  been  go¬ 
ing  for  some  time  or  is  at  least  well 
under  way.  It  includes  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  incentives  listed  by  principals 
and  by  teachers  of  effective  in-service 
growth  activities  in  their  own  schools. 
The  first  section  deals  with  incentives 
listed  by  principals  and  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  with  those  listed  by  the  teachers. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  incentives 
which  are  now  being  used  effectively 
can  be  of  value  in  making  modifica¬ 
tions  or  improvements  in  the  current 
program  of  any  one  school. 

The  following  have  been  selected 
without  regard  to  relative  importance 
from  the  list  of  practices  which  princi¬ 
pals  have  found  to  be  effective  in  their 
own  schools: 

I.  The  uae  of  Growth  Pattern,  an  instrument 
in  which  teachers  and  supervisors  write 
separate  reports  of  the  teacher's  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  frank  discussion  between  the 
teacher  and  supervisor  is  of  real  value. 

a.  A  follow-up  study  of  graduates  is  nude  by 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  curriculum  changes 
are  established  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

3.  A  handbook  and  directory  which  gives  the 
working  agreement  and  tmderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  board  of  education  and  the 
teachers  has  been  established. 


4.  A  study  has  been  made  of  lower  ability  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  the  large  number  of  drop 
outs  and  consequent  changes  are  being 
effected  in  the  marking  system  and  in  the 
curriculum.  The  cooperative  task  of  solving 
the  problems  is  professionally  stimulating. 

5.  Parent-Teacher  study  groups  have  been 
estabiished. 

6.  Dinner  meetings  are  held  with  faculties  of 
other  schools.  There  is  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  cooperative  educatioiud  endeavors. 

7.  Findings  and  reports  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  including  case  studies  are  being  studied. 
Teacher  discussions  for  each  grade  group  are 
being  held.  These  are  helpful  to  the  staff. 

8.  A  faculty-administrative  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  effective 
channel  for  bringing  about  a  reaUxation  by 
the  administration  of  teacher  interests  and 
needs. 

9.  There  is  a  good  community  spirit  Most 
people  have  faith  in  the  school  and  in  its 
persotmeL  There  is  cooperatkm  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  radio  and  the 
press. 

ro.  The  Board  of  Education  allows  bonus  pay 
for  worirshops  and  for  additional  acadonic 
training. 

rr.  There  is  an  active  local  teachers'  assodatimi 
which  is  managed  by  dassrtxrm  teachers. 

rs.  Through  bulletina  and  persorud  conununka- 
tion,  attention  is  called  to  good  woA  which 
has  been  done  by  teachers  or  by  teacher 
groups. 

rj.  Con^erable  emphaiiis  is  given  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  which  comes  from  doing 
good  wo^ 

r4.  A  summer  school  workshop  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  teacher  groups  to  work  on  school 
problems. 

15.  The  staff  is  stimulated  by  woridng  together 
on  the  reports  of  the  North  Central  Asaoda- 
ticm. 

r6.  Thereisprovisionfor  sabbatical  leave  for  one 
semester  after  ten  years  of  service.  The 
semester  phis  the  summer  vacation  permits 
eight  months  for  recreational,  educational, 
or  health  purposes. 

17.  A  Business-Industry  day  acquaints  teachers 
with  the  problems  of  local  industry  and 
businesB. 

x8.  A  coffee  hour  is  held  between  3:00  and  4:00 
r  Ji.  Teachers  have  time  for  lunch  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

19.  An  attitude  that  *«^hing  is  a  profession  to 
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be  highly  Teq>ected  hM  been  developed 

30.  An  extra  factor  for  extra  work  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  u  a  basis  for  total  teacher  load 

31.  A  school  psychologist  has  been  employed  lor 
a  study  (rf  teachers’  and  children’s  problems. 

33.  Teachm  have  been  given  two  periods  a  day 
for  duties  other  than  teaching  of  classes. 

33.  A  study  of  teacher  evaluation  of  pupil  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  completed. 

34.  The  administration  permits  teachers  to  have 
the  main  responsibility  in  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion  and  development. 

35.  Teachers  have  studied  problems  ot  personal 
and  vocational  guidance  until  they  are  very 
conscious  of  the  need  to  make  changes  in  cuiv 
ricuhim  and  in  methods  of  teaching. 

36.  The  teacher  exchange  program  has  proved 
to  be  very  valuable. 

37.  Consultants  and  experts  have  been  brought 
in  to  work  with  teadier  groups. 

38.  There  is  a  good  professional  fibrary  mcluding 
about  twenty-five  professional  magazines 
provided  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  teachers’  association. 

39.  There  is  a  amtinuous  organized  program  for 
curriculum  development,  study  and  clasa- 
room  experimentation. 

30.  Teachers  are  placed  in  working  situatioru 
which  ‘  are  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
them. 

3r.  Teachers  participate  in  ofi  campus  uni¬ 
versity  workshops. 

33.  The  administration  pursues  an  “open  door** 
polky.  Teachers  for  the  most  part  feel  free 
to  speak  their  minds  and  often  do  so. 

33.  Cooperative  university  programs  in  con- 
nectirm  srith  the  practice  teaching  programs 
are  very  helpful. 

34.  New  staff  members  are  selected  carefully. 
Those  with  ambition  to  progress  help  in 
motivating  the  work  of  the  staff  and  of  the 
school 

35.  There  is  parent,  teacher,  and  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  study  of  atteiKlance  and 
curriculum  problems  with  an  action  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  to  administer  the  policies  after 
there  is  group  acceptance. 

36.  Teachers  are  required  to  earn  thirty  in- 
service  credits  ea^  five  year  period.  Credit 
is  allowed  for  summer  school,  conventions, 
prtffessional  meetings,  travel,  and  profes- 
sicMial  reading. 

37.  A  faculty  cabinet  reviews  and  carefully 
analyzes  outlines  of  instructioiu  srhich  go 
out  to  teachers  in  bulletin  form. 

38.  Each  teacher  serves  as  an  advisor  for  a  cross 
section  of  the  student  body.  A  student  stays 
with  the  same  advisor  during  his  entire 
senior  bigb  school  experience. 

39.  The  teachers  serve  on  education  com¬ 


mittees  conqiriaed  <ff  teachers  from  other 
achocda. 

40.  The  faculty  makes  cooperative  preparation 
for  the  activities  of  American  E^cation 
Week. 

41.  Suggestions  for  daily  and  weekly  activities 
are  included  in  the  principal’s  daily  bulletin. 

43.  Regularly  planned  faculty  meetings  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  discusring  some  significant 
educational  issue. 

43.  A  social  meeting  is  planned  by  faculty 
members  and  held  once  a  month.  Admin¬ 
istrative  probleitu  are  handled  largely 
through  t^  bulletin  and  are  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  social  gatherings. 

44.  Teachers  with  special  talent  are  permitted  to 
develop  new  courses  of  study.  Courses  re¬ 
cently  developed  include  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  Music  Theory,  Auto  Me¬ 
chanics,  Agriculture,  Second  Year  Biology, 
Boys’  Family  living.  Corrective  Hypene, 
Individual  ^x>rts.  Consumers  Education, 
and  Third  Year  Spanish. 

45.  The  industrial  arts  department  staff  holds 
conferences  with  men  on  the  job. 

46.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  participate  as 
q>eakers  and  consultants  on  education  and 
community  programs. 

47.  A  student  opinion  questkmnaire  is  used  an¬ 
nually.  Pupils  do  not  sign  the  questkmnaire. 
This  gives  the  teachers  a  reliable  (ucture  of 
classroom  atmosphere  and  is  effective  in 
teacher  improvement 

48.  The  teachers  have  compiled  and  tabulated 
a  hat  of  available  community  resources. 

49.  Meetings  are  held  periodically  with  the  new 
teachers  as  a  group. 

50.  Teachers  have  participated  in  writing  the 
material  for  a  Board-Parent-Teacher  Hand- 
txxA. 

51.  Faculty  members  are  used  to  present  visual 
aids  and  new  iiutructioiial  techniques  to 
other  faculty  members. 

S3.  A  pow-wow  committee  has  been  organized  to 
do  preliminary  work  on  questions  to  be  dis¬ 
cus^  by  the  faculty.  Membership  is  for  one 
semester  and  rotates  until  all  members  of  the 
faculty  have  served. 

53.  Summaries  of  what  other  schools  are  dmng 
and  such  material  as  educational  articles  and 
cUppings  are  routed  to  members  of  the  staff. 

54.  A  series  of  staff  meetings  are  held  to  discuss 
pupil  behavior.  Discusmons  baaed  on  actual 
pupil  cases  tend  to  make  teachers  more  pupil 
conscious  and  to  put  better  professioiuil  prac¬ 
tices  to  wodr. 

55.  Teachers  attended  board  of  education  meet¬ 
ings  and  demonstrated  work  being  done  in 
the  classrooms. 

56.  The  staff  meets  and  visits  with  various  in- 
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terestiag  and  cultnnl  ocganiationi  in  the 
community. 

57.  Repreaentatives  of  community  groupa  an 
often  invited  to  attend  and  to  participate  in 
faculty  diacumions. 

58.  The  adminiatration  of  the  junior  and  aenior 
hi|^  achool  haa  been  divided,  with  each 
having  a  vice-principal  to  handle  various 
phaaes  of  adminiatration. 

59.  A  aeriea  “cofFeea”  ia  held  in  the  evening  by 
the  parents  and  teachers  for  each  grade 
level.  The  resulting  teacher-parent  discus¬ 
sions  have  caused  growth  on  the  part  of  both 
parents  and  teachers. 

60.  In-aervke  training  meetings  are  held  once  a 
month,  and  different  committees  of  the  staff 
successively  present  previously  selected 
topics.  The  necessary  reading  and  coopera¬ 
tion  for  these  preaentatimu  in  addition  to  the 
topic  being  e^lained  from  the  teachers' 
own  C3q>eiience  have  resulted  in  growth, 
particularly  for  older  teachers. 

INCENTIVES  WmCH  TEACHERS  AES 
FINDING  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE 

There  is  no  better  measure  of  the 
success  of  an  incentive  for  in-service 
growth  of  teachers  than  the  impact 
of  the  practice  or  experience  upon  the 
members  of  the  faculty.  No  one  is  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  judge  the  value  of 
the  experience  in  motivating  teacher 
growth  than  the  ones  in  whom  the 
growth  occurred,  i.e.,  the  teachers 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  motivates  growth  in  one 
teacher  may  not  be  the  same  as  that 
which  causes  another  teacher  to  im¬ 
prove.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  incen¬ 
tives  which  teachers  believe  have  been 
successful  in  helping  their  own  growth 
can  be  of  real  value  to  any  school  sys¬ 
tem  trying  to  implement  its  own  pro¬ 
gram.  The  following  list  has  been  se¬ 
lected  without  regard  to  relative  value 
from  statements  made  by  teachers 
giving  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
most  promising  incentives  in  their  own 
school  systems: 

I.  Teachers'  meetings  are  planned  jointly  by 
the  administration  and  the  staff. 

3.  There  are  curriculum  study  groups  to  de¬ 


velop,  to  follow  up,  and  to  evaluate  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Planning  is  done  in  departmental  meetings 
to  ue  up  the  whole  picture  and  to  integrate 
the  curriaihim. 

4.  Magaaines  in  the  field  of  education  and  a 
professional  library  are  available  to  members 
of  the  staff. 

5.  There  ia  administrative  cooperation  in  ob¬ 
taining  necessary  materials,  teaching  aids, 
and  supplies. 

6.  A  good  school-community  rdations  program 
has  been  establiahed  throuj^  a  Home-School 
CouncQ. 

7.  A  Busineas-Industry-Education  day  is  held 
annually. 

8.  There  is  a  democratic  atmosphere  extending 
throui^iout  the  total  achool  aituatioa. 

9.  New  Teachers  are  not  hindered  by  tradition 
or  by  a  strict  supervisor. 

10.  The  community  is  pleasant,  aiKl  there  is 
opportunity  for  kiaure  time  activities. 

11.  ^e  greatest  incentive  is  the  example  set  for 
teachers  by  the  administration.  The  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  are  accessible  and  willing  to 
help  and  advise  teachers  who  bring  prob¬ 
lems  to  them. 

IS.  Seminar  meetings  for  teachers  are  held  once 
each  month. 

15.  Very  close  attentkm  is  given  to  the  morale  of 
teasers. 

14.  The  achool  board  is  active,  interested,  co¬ 
operative,  intelligent,  and  well  informed. 

15.  There  is  a  faculty  council,  consisting  of 
teachers  and  adininistrator^  selected  by 
ballot  A  real  effort  is  made  to  solve  the 
variety  of  problems  brou^t  to  it 

16.  Personnel  wmk  as  done  by  the  advisor  sys¬ 
tem  provides  a  teacher  with  knowledge  oi 
the  child  which  is  often  invaluable  in  ddng 
the  best  possible  work  with  the  individual 
student 

17.  There  sre  school  standards,  but  the  teacher 
and  the  teaching  are  not  standardised. 

18.  Incentive  is  promoted  by  hearing  spedaUsts 
in  the  field  present  and  discuss  modem  school 
problems. 

19.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  join  professional 
and  public  interest  organisations. 

30.  The  head  of  the  department  meets  with 
young  and  old  teachers  to  solve  problems 
of  teacher-student  relationships.  Much  in¬ 
formal  counseling  for  teachers  and  students 
alike  occurs  in  the  process. 

31.  The  opportunity  for  freedom  oi  expression 
creates  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  young 
teacher.  It  is  probably  the  best  thing  in  the 
program. 

33.  A  non-credit  in-service  training  program  was 
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initiated  in  1939  with  a  designated  incre¬ 
ment  on  the  schedule  for  the  accumulation 
of  fifty  in-service  credit  hours.  The  discus¬ 
sions  and  lectures  were  very  wwth  while. 

33.  Field  trips  and  discumion  sessions  with 
leaders  of  both  management  and  labor  have 
improved  relationships  and  understanding. 

34.  Tochers  are  permitt^  to  attend  educational 
meetings  and  workshc^  without  loss  of  pay. 

35.  A  payment  is  made  atove  the  maiimum  on 
the  schedule  for  attendance  and  credit  in 
summer  school 

36.  The  dty  educational  association  is  active  in 
educational  advancement  as  well  as  in  pro¬ 
viding  social  and  friendly  get  togethers. 

37.  The  administrator  is  constantly  organizing 
conferences,  woihshops,  and  curriculum 
groups.  He  carries  the  teachers  along  with 
him  in  his  enthusiasm  for  improvement. 

38.  An  orientation  program  is  in  effect  for  both 
new  and  old  teadiers  in  the  system. 

39.  Faculty  meetings  familiarize  the  teacher 
with  the  work  of  all  departments  and  have 
led  to  more  active  interest  in  group  study  and 
in  recommendations  for  change. 

30.  The  administration  shows  personal  interest 
in  any  project  which  a  touher  wishes  to 
undertake.  Good  work  is  commended  often 
and  openly. 

31.  An  audio-visual  plan  fw  the  presentation  and 
discussioD  of  problems  has  been  developed. 
A  large  and  valuable  number  ot  films  has 
been  made  available  for  classroom  use. 

33.  A  year-round  employment  program  provides 
opportunity  for  year-round  professicHud 
work  with  commensurate  pay. 

33.  There  is  an  open  house  night  when  parents 
may  consult  teachers  concerning  their 
children’s  subjects  and  progress. 

34.  Various  departments  present  the  views  and 
problems  (ff  the  departeent  at  faculty  meet¬ 
ings. 

35.  Workshops  are  held  in  various  subject  matter 
and  problem  areas.  Teachers  determine  and 
define  their  own  problems  in  these  w(»k- 
shops. 

36.  Committees  are  working  on  a  policy  bodr 
which  will  be  a  full  record  of  the  course  of 
study,  rules,  and  procedures  of  the  school 
system. 

37.  Criteria  studies  are  made  for  the  North 
Central  Association. 

38.  Groups  of  teachers  with  similar  interests, 
such  as  subjects  taught,  meet  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  school  year. 

39.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  serve  on  state 
and  area  planning  and  curriculum  onn- 
mittees. 

40.  The  introduction  of  practice  teachers  into 


the  ^tem  has  brou^t  about  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
adequacy  on  the  part  of  regular  faculty 
members  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  individ¬ 
ual  staff  members  to  improve. 

41.  A  career  day  is  held  eiudi  spring.  Speakers 
from  industry,  nursing,  organized  labm,  mili¬ 
tary  services,  and  others  tell  students  and 
teachers  what  is  expected  of  students  com¬ 
ing  to  them  for  jobs. 

43.  Teacher  planned  seminars  are  held  by  the 
superint^ent  once  each  month. 

43.  Each  new  teacher  is  placed  uiuler  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher  who 
will  aid,  direct,  and  counsel  the  new  teacher 
on  problems  of  the  school 

44.  Community  leaders  are  utilized  in  all  fields 
to  convey  their  experiences  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 

45.  There  is  a  continuous  but  gradual  modifica¬ 
tion  of  procediu^s  by  the  principal  as  a  result 
of  teacher  evaluation  and  experience. 

46.  Training  for  dtizenahip  through  the  suc¬ 
cessful  carrying  on  of  student  government 
by  the  student  council  has  shown  that  leader¬ 
ship  is  best  when  shared  and  that  the  faculty 
can  best  operate  on  the  same  principle. 

47.  An  orientation  program  is  held  for  parents 
of  pupils  new  to  the  school  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  classes. 

48.  Teachers’  meetings  are  held  according  to  a 
schedule  and  at  r^;ular  intervals. 

49.  A  guidance  advisory  committee  and  a 
monthly  guidance  bulletin  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

so.  Guidance  worii  is  correlated  with  classroom 
work  and  cumulative  records  of  pupils  are 
made  available  to  the  teachers. 

51.  A  series  of  educational  lectures  is  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  They  are  available 
to  all  teachers  and  easy  to  attend. 

53.  Curriculum  committees  work  vertically 
through  the  system  from  kindergarten 
through  the  junior  college. 

53.  A  central  clearing  place  for  the  social 
calendar  is  maintained  for  the  entire  year. 
Irritation  in  arranging  for  meetings  is  re¬ 
lieved. 

54.  Professional  “Know  How’’  techniques  are 
spread  around  among  the  teachers  through  a 
publication  containing  some  of  the  better 
practices  gmng  on  within  the  school 

55.  The  priiudpal’s  bulletin  contains  timely 
quotations,  proverbs  or  poems  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  reports  on  such  brief 
topics  as  what  makes  a  good  teacher,  and 
education  of  the  whole  child. 

56.  A  faculty  conunittee  composed  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  department  formulates,  reacts 
to,  and  administers  problems  related  to  par- 
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ticukr  fields  such  as  measarement  and  im-  about  their  problems. 

proved  Aill«  in  sp<Aen  and  written  Engtish.  $9*  There  is  an  annual  visiting  day  when  teachers 

57.  Teachers  are  supported  by  the  administra-  visit  other  school  systems. 

tion  in  student,  parent,  teacher  difficulties.  60.  Whenever  the  n<^  arises,  faculty  com* 

58.  A  period  of  time  has  been  set  aside  after  mitteea  are  establiahed. 
school  hours  for  teachers  to  talk  to  pupils 


CHAPTER  IV.  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  RESEARCH  STUDY 


Th£  key  to  a  successful  program  of  in- 
servke  training  is  participation  by  the 
school  staff.  Participation  motivates 
teachers  to  grow.  Teachers  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  de¬ 
termination  and  execution  of  their  own 
program. 

The  responsibility  for  establishing 
the  local  in-service  program  rests  with 
the  local  administrators  and  the  board 
of  education.  This  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  local  school  district  will  result  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  establishment  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  school  program  for  the  children  of 
the  community. 

First  of  all  an  administrator  must 
be  sure  that  he  has  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  working  relationship  with  his 
staff  based  on  mutual  confidence  and 
trust.  The  principal  must  understand 
and  practice  democratic  relationships 
in  dealing  with  his  teachers.  Open- 
mindedness  must  be  an  inherent  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  successful  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Progress  comes  faster  from  persons 
who  have  shared  in  a  problem  and 
consequently  understand  it  than  from 
those  upon  whom  a  solution  has  been 
imposed.  What  seems  to  be  a  problem 
of  concern  to  one  faculty  may  not  be 
of  concern  to  another.  What  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  one  day  may  be  replaced  with 
another  when  the  first  one  is  solved. 
The  greatest  urge  of  the  teacher  is 
toward  the  solution  of  what  seems  to 
be  important  to  him  now.  It  is  imper- 
tive,  therefore,  that  teachers  select 
and  define  the  areas  in  which  they 
have  problems  and  in  which  they  will 
work. 

Teachers  need  to  feel  that  they  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  adminis¬ 
tration  and  that  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  are  working  to¬ 
gether  as  equal  members  of  a  team. 


Teachers  must  realize  at  the  same  time 
that  the  problems  of  administration 
are  of  utmost  importance  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  determination  of  courses 
of  action.  Teachers  working  toward  a 
solution  of  a  problem  must  feel  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  area  in 
which  they  are  working. 

Lack  of  unity,  conflicting  ideologies, 
and  the  natural  satisfaction  with  the 
status  quo  are  major  problems  in 
starting  an  in-service  program.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  schools  which  have  started 
such  a  program  is  that  these  difficul¬ 
ties  are  not  insurmountable. 

The  orientation  of  new  teachers  in 
the  system  is  of  major  significance. 
New  teachers  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  an  integral  and  accepted  part  of  the 
staff.  They  need  also  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  the  school  and, 
above  all,  they  need  constructive  help 
in  the  solution  of  their  individual 
problems. 

Community  participation,  teacher- 
administrator-parent  committees,  and 
community  contacts  are  valuable  as¬ 
sets  to  an  in-service  program. 

The  extension  of  the  contractual 
year  to  give  time  for  a  pre-school  pe¬ 
riod  of  orientation  and  workshops  and 
for  evaluation  of  the  program  and  time 
for  additional  workshops  after  the 
close  of  school  in  the  spring  is  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  the  program.  This 
gives  teachers  much  needed  time  to 
work  in  areas  which  are  important  to 
them  and  to  the  school. 

Sex,  age,  marital  status,  and  parent¬ 
hood  are  not  major  factors  affecting 
the  teachers’  willingness  or  ability  to 
participate  in  an  in-service  program. 
Where  older  teachers  seem  to  be  un¬ 
willing  or  incapable  of  participation, 
it  is  frequently  because  they  have  gone 
far  too  long  without  a  program  and 
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they  have  long  since  become  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  Where  well  es¬ 
tablished  in-service  programs  are  in 
operation,  older  teachers,  more  often 
than  otherwise,  are  among  the  most 
active  partici|>ants.  The  indications  are 
that  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
good  in-service  program  are  the  same 
in  both  large  and  small  schools,  and 
that  the  program  can  operate  success¬ 
fully  in  both  situations. 

Democratic  participation  of  the 
staff  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
school  is  the  most  modem  approach  to 
successful  school  administration.  The 
wider  the  participation,  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  is  the  school.  This  calls  for  care¬ 
ful  handling  on  the  part  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  but  will  result  eventually  in  bet¬ 
ter  cooperation,  greater  understand¬ 
ing,  and  more  growth  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATtSTlCAL  INFORMATION  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AC¬ 
CREDITED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1951-5* 

&>GAS  G.  JramroM 

Stcrdary  ef  tk*  Commistum  om  Sacondary  Schools, 


Woym  UmoonUy, 

Data  presented  in  the  tables  which 
follow  are  compiled  from  the  Annual 
Report  on  Regulations  (Form  A-i)  as 
submitted  by  member  schools  and 
summarized  for  the  several  states,  and 
indicate  trends  in  the  more  significant 
items  included  in  that  report.  For  each 
item  returns  are  given  for  the  nineteen 
states  and  the  Dependents’  Schools 
and  for  the  Association  as  a  whole.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  the  totals  for 
the  preceding  four  years  are  presented 
at  the  bottom  of  each  table.  The  data 
have  been  compiled  for  schools  in  four 
categories  of  size — those  enrolling  fewer 
than  200  pupils,  and  schools  with  en¬ 
rollments  of  200-499; 
more  than  1000.  Due  to  limitations  of 
^ce,  these  separate  tabulations  are 
not  included  in  this  published  report, 
but  only  the  totals  for  all  categories.^ 

In  1952  the  total  of  member  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association  rose  to 
3,149,  an  increase  of  sixty-two  schools 
since  the  previous  year.  Of  this  in¬ 
creased  membership,  public  schools 
account  for  eight  and  private  schools 
for  fifty-four.  Nineteen  of  the  mem- 

*  Through  agreement  with  the  editor  of  the 
Quaktexlt,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
pnhikation  of  the  complete  statistical  report  each 
fifth  jrear,  and  an  abbreviated  summary  in  the 
intervening  years.  The  issue  of  April,  1951  con¬ 
tained  the  oomi>tete  report  of  statistics  for  the 
school  year  of  1949-50. 

The  current  report  does  not  indude  summaries 
of  the  Special  Reports  on  the  Criteria  (Forms 
A->  and  A-3)  since  these  data  were  not  available 
to  the  Secretary.  Summaries  of  significant  items 
from  these  reports,  which  deal  with  qualitative 
aspects  of  the  educational  program,  have  been 
made  in  some  states  for  dis^bution  within  the 
state.  It  is  unfortunate  that  staff  was  not  avail- 
able  for  analysis  and  interpretation  of  these  re¬ 
ports  on  an  Association  wi^  basis. 


DotroU,  Micksgan 

ber  schools  are  “Dependents’  Schools” 
maintained  by  the  Armed  Services  for 
dependents  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  in  occupied  countries.  It  will 
be  noted  that,  on  the  basis  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  four-year  high  schools  show  the 
greatest  numerical  increase  (64);  that 
six-year  high  schools  follow  closely 
with  an  increase  of  fifty- two;  that  the 
number  of  three  year  schools  is  about 
the  same;  and  that  the  decrease  in 
number  is  found  in  schools  organized 
on  other  bases,  for  the  most  part  two- 
year  and  five-year  schools.  The  growth 
in  number  of  schools  organized  on  a 
four-year  basis  reverses  a  trend  notice¬ 
able  in  the  past  several  years.  It  is 
possible  that  this  change  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  noted  above  that 
the  increase  in  membership  this  year 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  private  schools 
and  that  these  schools  are  rarely  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  basis. 

The  total  pupil  enrollment  has  in¬ 
creased  by  59,013  to  a  total  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  is,  however, 
under  the  mark  of  1940  when  1,654,831 
pupils  were  reported  in  North  Central 
Association  secondary  schools.  When 
enrollment  is  broken  down  into  the 
separate  grades,  we  find  an  increase  in 
each  grade  from  seven  through  twelve 
with  the  largest  increase  (16,962)  in 
grade  eleven.  The  increase  is  smallest 
in  grade  twelve,  where  the  number  of 
boys  enrolled  is  smaller  than  that  re¬ 
ported  for  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  graduated  in 
1951  (the  report  for  1951-52  gives  the 
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graduates  of  the  previous  year)  is  At  the  same  time,  a  decrease  is  to 


304,617,  a  decease  of  12,941.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  of  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  schools  thus  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  this 
poses  a  serious  challenge  to  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teaching  staffs.  If  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  young  people  do 
not  find  it  worth  while  to  remain  in 
high  school  until  graduation,  we  should 
concern  ourselves  to  know  why! 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  size 
of  a  North  Central  high  school  re¬ 
mains  fairly  constant  at  a  figure 
slightly  under  five  hundred. 

The  provision  of  qualified  library 
personnel  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Regulation  4b,  which  all  schools  are 
expected  to  meet  by  1955-56,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  problem  in  some  North  Cen¬ 
tral  states.  While  certain  states  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  library  personnel  to  meet  the  needs 
of  North  Central  Association  schools, 
in  others  there  will  need  to  be  exten¬ 
sive  cooperative  action  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  the  State  Committee, 
and  the  teacher  education  institutions 
if  the  deadline  is  to  be  met.  The  data 
presented  in  this  report  reflect  con¬ 
flicting  trends  affecting  this  problem. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  steady, 
if  gradual,  progress  in  the  upgrading 
of  library  personnel.  The  number  of 
librarians  with  twenty-four  or  more 
semester  hours  in  library  science  has 
reached  1,367,  an  advance  of  124  over 
the  figures  of  last  year,  and  increase  is 
noted,  also,  in  the  number  of  teacher 
librarians  meeting  the  requirements  of 
schools  of  from  200  to  499  pupils,  and 
those  under  200.  Only  in  the  categories 
of  “no  library  science”  and  “i  to  5 
semester  hours”  is  there  a  decrease  and 
this  is  a  healthy  sign  as  it  probably  in¬ 
dicates  that  some  librarians  in  this 
category  last  year  have  moved  into 
higher  brackets. 


be  noted  in  the  number  of  librarians  re¬ 
ported.  The  number  of  full  time  li¬ 
brarians  has  dropped  more  than  six 
hundred  since  the  last  report,  a  loss 
which  is  not  balanced  by  the  addition 
oi  slightly  under  350  part  time  li¬ 
brarians.  Reasons  for  this  decrease  are 
not  clear.  Are  other  states  able  to 
“raid”  North  Central  territory  and  to 
attract  librarians  from  our  all-too- 
limited  supply?  Are  conditions  of  li¬ 
brary  service  less  attractive  than  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  schools?  Is  the  function  of 
the  library  considered  less  important 
than  formerly?  Whatever  the  reasons, 
this  situation  should  be  of  real  concern 
to  State  Committees  and  North  Cen¬ 
tral  school  administrators. 

The  teaching  load,  as  reflected  in 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  remains  rela¬ 
tively  constant.  In  1952  only  twenty- 
one  schools  of  the  3,149  reporting 
showed  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  more 
than  thirty.  The  distribution  among 
the  states  may  be  (ff  significance  here. 
Violations  of  the  regulation  are  found 
in  only  six  of  the  nineteen  states.  Ten 
of  the  twenty-one  are  reported  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  teacher  shortage  is  reflected  in 
the  data  on  new  teachers.  While  the 
number  of  teachers  without  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  continues  negligible  and 
the  great  majority  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  in  professional  education,  the 
number  reported  with  inadequate  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  teaching  field  has  jump^ 
from  369  in  1951  to  535  in  1952.  The 
fact  that  4.5  percent  of  all  new 
teachers  are  unprepared  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  to  which  they  have  been  as¬ 
signed  is  an  indication  (ff  the  difficulty 
which  administrators  face  in  securing 
qualified  teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  The 
comparison  (ff  the  figures  given  for 
“new  teachers”  and  “teachers  not  re¬ 
turning”  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
824  vacancies  were  not  filled  in  1953. 
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The  writer  would  be  more  alarmed 
about  this  situation,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  report  on  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  full  time  staff  members  shows 
an  increase  of  1,596  men  and  no 
women.  The  only  explanation  of  this 
discrepancy  would  seem  to  be  some 
misinterpretation  of  the  two  items  in 
the  report  form  on  the  part  of  those 
reporting. 

Salaries  for  administrators  and 
teachers  show  a  moderate  increase  for 
1953.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 


number  of  male  staff  members  receiv¬ 
ing  salaries  of  $5,000  or  more  has  in¬ 
creased  from  674  to  4,637  in  three 
years  and  that  for  female  staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  361  to  4,765.  Whether  the 
increases  noted  have  kept  pace  with 
spiraling  living  costs  is  a  question 
which  would  require  extensive  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  figures  and  comparisons 
with  B.  L.  S.  indices.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  profession  is  holding  its  own 
in  North  Central  Association  territory. 
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